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GHOSTS 


Desire Ghosts of Dead Men 


\ N Y HILE the mind remains with desire after death it 
correlates, links and holds the many desires to- 
gether in one mass. The mind is held by desire 
after death only so long as the mind is unable to 
distinguish itself from desire. When it refuses to identify 
itself with and distinguishes itself from desire, the mind 
leaves desire. If the physical body is merely supposed to be, 
but is not really dead the dominating desire may hold the 
desire mass together by acting through the physical ghost 
on its physical body. When the physical body is dead and 
the mind has left desire, the desire mass has neither co-ordi- 
nating form nor intelligence to direct it. So it must divide, 
and the forms of the many desires which were experienced 
during physical life detach themselves. 

Desire demands sensation, but can of itself not supply 
it. The writhing desire mass hungers for sensation, but be- 
ing bereft of the physical body and deserted by the mind, its 
sensibility feels only its own hunger. Turning in its many 
hungers on itself for satisfaction and finding none, the de- 
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sire mass breaks up. From the mass of desire there develops 
what in Sanskrit is known as the kama rupa, the desire form. 
This is not the only, but the chief desire of the life just lived. 
There is not one desire form only, but many desire forms. 
They develop from the desire mass, and the desires pass into 
forms exhibiting or indicating their own natures. 

There are three chief roots of desire in the living, which 
give rise to the many desire ghosts of dead men. The three 
are, sexuality, greediness, and cruelty; the foremost is sexu- 
ality. Desire ghosts of dead men are principally specializa- 
tions after death of what in the living man were sexuality, 
greediness, and cruelty. The three are together in a desire 
ghost, but two may dominate the other so that it may not be 
as apparent as the two. The strongest of the three is the 
most apparent. 

Greed and cruelty will dominate sexuality in a wolf de- 
sire ghost, but greed will be more pronounced than cruelty. 
Sexuality and cruelty will be more apparent than greed in a 
bull desire ghost, but a bull desire ghost will evidence sex- 
uality more than cruelty. Sexuality may be subordinate to 
greed and cruelty, or greed subject to sexuality and cruelty 
in the cat desire ghost, but cruelty will be the most mani- 
fest. The form in which the three are most apparent is the 
hog desire ghost. 

In these animal forms the predominating traits are ap- 
parent. In some animal shapes the strongest trait is least 
apparent; such an animal shape is the octopus desire ghost. 
Greediness and cruelty are most evident, and yet sexuality 
dominates all other tendencies in the octopus desire ghost. 
A snake may not seem to exhibit any one of the three chief 
desire tendencies, yet the snake desire ghost is a specializa- 
tion of sexuality. ; 

When the desire mass has reached the stage of breaking 
up, one or several desire ghosts are developed out of the 
mass of desire. The remainder of the mass does not develop 
into desire ghosts, but breaks up into numerous parts, each 
of which passes into and animates and energizes various 
physical animal forms. How the desire mass enters into 
physical animals is a subject for a special article and will not 
be treated under desire ghosts. 
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Not each of the many desires which have acted in the phys- 
ical body of a man can after death become a desire ghost. 
Desire ghosts of dead men develop from those roots of de- 
sire which have been named, sexuality, greed, cruelty. That 
portion of desire which becomes a desire ghost assumes the 
form of the animal which most truly expresses its nature. 
These forms are usually of predatory animals. Desire 
ghosts of themselves cannot take the forms of animals 
which are timorous or harmless. A desire ghost may with 
the aid of the mind assume the shape of a harmless or a timid 
animal, but that is not strictly a desire ghost. 

Of course, desire ghosts of dead men are in no sense phys- 
ical. They cannot be seen by physical sight, though they 
may be seen ina dream. If desire ghosts could choose, they 
would not appear in the forms in which they do. They 
would if they could, take forms which would cause no fear 
nor distrust. But the law compels the ghost to take up the 
form indicating its nature. 

When a desire ghost is seen it will not usually have the 
well-defined outlines of a physical animal. The stronger the 
desire the more definite will be the shape of the desire ghost. 
But however strong the desire, the shape of the desire ghost 
of a dead man will be irregular and variable. From the 
squirming desire mass will roll out a shape having perhaps 
human semblance, but changing into shape of wolf, red of 
eye with panting tongue and hungry teeth. The wolf desire 
before death will become the wolf desire ghost after death. 
The wolf desire ghost of the dead will be large or small, 
strong or weak, bold or slinking. In like manner will the 
other desire ghosts develop out of the desire mass, if there 
are others, and the remainder of the mass will disappear. 

To continue their existence desire ghosts of dead men 
must feed upon or through desires of the living. If the living 
did not feed the desire ghosts of the dead, these desire 
ghosts could not live long. But they do live long. 

To the matter-of-fact man of the world, with his so- 
called common sense and matter-of-fact conceptions, who is 
confident that things are as he sees and understands them 
to be, it might seem unreasonable that there should be such 
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creatures as desire ghosts of dead men, and that they should 
feed on living men. But desire ghosts of the dead do exist, 
and they do feed on and are fed by living men. Refusal to 
believe or understand facts which one is unaware of, does 
not dispose of the facts. If some of these very persons under- 
stood the facts concerning desire ghosts of dead men and 
their means of life after death, they would stop feeding these 
ghosts and would refuse to entertain them. But some per- 
sons are likely to entertain and to feed the creatures even 
though aware of their existence. 

A glutton who makes appetite his god, does not know 
that he is obsessed by and is feeding a hog desire ghost, and 
he may not care. The greedy man who hunts and preys 
upon the wants and weaknesses of men and who traffics in 
their bodies and brains and homes to appease his insatiate 
greed, is allowing a wolf desire ghost of the dead to hunger 
in and feed through him. The tiger or cat purrs softly 
around or in the one who delights in cruelty, always ready to 
bite through spiteful words and strike some cruel blow. The 
man of gross sensuality who gives free rein to his desire al- 
lows such beasts of sensuality as the boar or bull or ram 
desire ghost of some dead man to perpetuate its existence 
through him; and a woman of like nature lets a sow or an oc- 
topus desire ghost of the dead live through her body. But 
there are epicures of sensuality who breed and who feed 
their desires and desire ghosts. 


To be continued. 
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THE GOLDEN VERSES OF PYTHAGORAS. 


By EpuaArp HERRMANN. 


S seen in our studies of the life of Pythagoras, the 
great teacher, in his ninetieth year, was killed by 
the Crotonians, and with him thirty-eight of his 
principal pupils. Only two of his pupils escaped; 

Lysis, one of the two, became celebrated because he was the 
teacher of Epaminondas and the promulgator and preserver 
of the teachings of Pythagoras. 

Fleeing from Crotona he reached Greece, where he at 
once began to re-establish the Pythagorean sect. For this 
purpose he wrote down the rules of conduct, the moral tenets, 
and the philosophical views, which the master had given to 
his disciples. It was customary with the ancients to compare 
the pure, beautiful and noble to the purest metal, gold. So 
they called what Lysis wrote of the teachings of Pythagoras 
“The Golden Verses of Pythagoras.” Under-this name they 
have come down to us as being the only authentic bequest of 
one of the greatest men of history. Hierocles, in an interest- 
ing commentary on the Verses, says it was a law in the order 
of the Pythagoreans that every day each member had to re- 
cite them twice, on arising in the morning and before retiring 
for rest. Among several of the philosophers this custom still 
prevailed in the time of Cicero. 

There are many explanations and commentaries of the 
Verses extant. Those best known are by Hierocles, Neander 
and Dancier. I propose to follow the translation and, in part, 
the critical examination of the French scholar, Fabre 
d’Olivet. He deserves to be more widely read, because he is 
not only a learned, but also a spiritually minded man. 

The first two verses are called “Preparation.” They be- 
gin with a prayer addressed to the gods and to the good spir- 
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its called half-gods. They prepare the mind for that tranquil 
state necessary for successful implanting of the teachings 
relating to the higher life. 


Verse 1. Honor the immortal gods, as it is ordained by law; 
Then guard your own belief. 


This is a remarkable teaching, as it advocates tolerance 
towards the established religions, and also tells of that other 
belief, kept secret by the Pythagoreans. It is true, the Pytha- 
goreans did not have the same difficulty in giving homage to 
the gods of other nations as Christians, because to them the 
foreign gods were the same as their own, even if called by 
other names. The gods were simply personifications of the 
attributes and faculties of the Supreme Being which could 
not be understood by any human intelligence, as we see in the, 
religion of the Brahmans, the Persians and the Egyptians, 
who state that the Ineffable One is inaccessible to all re- 
searches of man. Moses was the first to speak openly about 
the unity of God, and to condemn the adoration of other 
gods; but he designated the Supreme Being as a jealous God 
who severely punishes the adoration of any other deity. 
This conception still more or less dominates the Jewish, Mo- 
hamedan, and Christian religions. It is the principal cause 
of all the religious persecutions of the past. The sages un- 
derstand that there was always an esoteric and an exoteric 
teaching; the esoteric leading to the inner contemplation 
of the divinity, the exoteric to an understanding of the man- 
ifestations, attributes and faculties of that divinity. The 
sages know that the different names can not change the 
unchangeable One, nor his infinite manifestations. He is 
always the One who includes everything; and consequently 
every place, every temple, every altar is fit for his ador- 
ation. The adoration is esoteric, the place and manner of 
adoration is exoteric. 

Verse 2. Revere the memory of the beneficent heroes, the 
half-gods. 


Pythagoras considered the universe as a Whole, which 
he called the “Cosmos,” animated by innumerable intelli- 
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gences living in a sphere proper to their state of perfection. 
This Cosmos, the universe, was represented by the number 
12, resulting from the union of 1 and 2, spirit and matter. 
The number 12 is also formed by a multiplication of 3 by 4, 
which means the universe is composed of three particular 
worlds, which, by means of four elementary modifications, 
develop 12 concentric spheres, represented by the zodiac. 
God, the spiritual soul of the universe, the principle of all 
existence, permeates those spheres with light, which is life, 
producing thereby all the beings which are in the universe. 
The perfection of those beings decreases in proportion to 
their remoteness from the creative principle, so that we get 
a spiritual hierarchy, an incalculable chain of beings, inter- 
mediaries between God and man. The philosophers and 
priests of ancient times gave different names to them; Py- 
thagoras called them Gods, heroes and demons, ter- 
restrial existences. Like the Persians, Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, he taught that man can come into con- 
tact with the gods and demigods by means of prayer, 
meditation, sacred and magic rites. This is the rea- 
son why he admonishes his pupils to revere the memory of 
the beneficent heroes who, like ourselves, have once been 
men; to revere a hero is an expression of the desire to imitate 
him, to become one, too, and that ought to be the aim of our 
life. Pythagoras taught that man perfects himself in three 
ways: in speaking with the gods; in imitating them by do- 
ing that which is right and good; by leaving this life and 
joining them. The first of these three ways is pointed out 
in the first three of The Golden Verses. 
The second way is called: 
PURIFICATION. 
and begins with the fourth verse. 


Verse 4. Be a good son, a just brother, a tender husband, a 
good father. 


The whole teaching of the master tends to enlighten 
men to purify them, to deliver them from sin and error, to 
lead them back to virtue and to truth, and finally to make 
them resemble the immortal gods. For this purpose his 
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teaching is divided into two principal parts; purification 
and perfection. 

The purification begins with the natural duties, the re- 
spect which children owe to their parents, the love for all 
the members of the family; he well understands and re- 
spects the law of nature which is impressed in the soul of 
man, and the transgression of which brings misery, vice 
and crime to humanity. He knows that the real cause of 
the love for the fatherland is the mother love, and that the 
strongest fundament of the social order is the father power 
and the filial respect. The great law giver of the Jewish 
people knew it well; history has ever proven this teaching 
true. The family, the community, the nation which does 
not observe filial duty is doomed to destruction. 


Verse 5. Choose for your friend, the friend of virtue. 
Follow his good advice, learn from him 
And never forsake him for a little wrong. 


After the duties which are imposed by nature itself, 
Pythagoras mentions those which arise from the social or- 
der—the love for the friend comes after the love for the 
family. Here he makes a difference; he says: choose your 
friend; and commands to honor the parents. The first de- 
pends on our will; the second on necessity, or as it may be 
said, on providence. Pythagoras, therefore, recognized two 
motive forces in the life of man—necessity and free will. 
Filial duty belongs to the necessity, because man is not free 
to select his parents. He has to respect them as they are 
and to fulfill his duties towards them, imposed on him by 
nature; but in regard to friendship, he is free and need not 
give it to the man who is not the friend of virtue. How 
much Pythagoras thought of friendship is expressed in his 
saying: “My friend is my other self” and ,““The real friend 
is a soul which lives in two bodies.” But he was not so nar- 
row-minded as to exclude all other men from this individual 
friendship. On the contrary, friendship should be extended 
to all good men. Such he called philanthropy. Jesus named 
it brotherhood and Laotze universal charity, which unites 
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men to men without distinction. The master commands 
not to forsake the friend for a little wrong which he might 
commit against himself or yourself or anybody else. We 
ought to bear with our friend as much as possible for the 
sake of friendship, always gently trying to make him un- 
derstand his wrong attitude in order to find again the path 
that leads to virtue and to happiness. Only if this is 1m- 
possible, if he persists in traveling the broad way that leads 
to vice and crime, then it is our duty to leave him, but with- 
out hate or malice; he that is wise hates no man, but loves 
only the virtuous. ,; 
Verse 6. Do not leave him—if thou canst avoid it; 

For a strict law subordinates thy will to necessity. 


Here again we find the proof that Pythagoras recog- 
nized two motive powers for human actions; the personal 
will, and the necessity, or the divine will. That the first is 
subordinate to the second is clearly expressed in this verse, 
but that does not militate against the doctrine of free will. 
Man can act contrary to the divine will if he so chooses, 
which is the origin of evil; but the consequence of his so 
acting must of necessity follow and thereby teach him that 
evil can be avoided only if man, by his own free will, acts in 
conformity with the divine law. 


Verse 7. It is given thee to fight and to conquer thy foolish 
passions; learn to master them!” 


The only man who is really free is he who governs him- 
self and his passions. Nothing is more difficult to bear and 
to break than the fetters with which our passions bind. It 
should not be understood that the passions themselves are 
bad. On the contrary, Pythagoras and Plato regarded them 
as useful to man, as being neither good nor bad, but becom- 
ing good or bad, through the manifestation of man’s will. 
This is a great teaching and is directed against that of fatal- 
ism and materialism, because in the religious sense of pre- 
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destination, fate becomes impossible if man, by his own will, 
determines his own fate; and the teaching that a blind 
force, inherent in matter, builds up the whole cosmos— 
cannot logically admit the free will of man. 


Verse 8. Be sober, active and chaste, avoid anger. 

In public or alone, never commit shameful actions. 

And above all things: respect thyself. 
ETS¥" 
nee: It is necessary to get the body under control, to master 
our wild and brutish desires; Hierocles says: “Excess in eat- 
ing provokes much sleep, and both together occasion a vig- 
orous health, which excites to lust, provokes the concupis- 
cible part of our soul, and eggs it on to intemperance.” 
Therefore, be sober, active and chaste, in order to preserve 
the health of your body and the equilibrium of your soul. 
Avoid anger, because it always darkens the reasoning 
power and makes you commit unjust actions. It was a rule 
among the Pythagoreans never to speak or act in anger, but 
to seek solitude and to meditate, or to pacify the soul by 
music. Anger was to them as baneful as intemperance, and 
they regarded both as causes of disease and other calami- 
ties of the body. But not only in public should we behave 
as rational beings; many behave, in order to be praised and 
admired. We should always avoid shameful actions, 
whether we are alone or in the company of others. Any- 


thing that makes us lose our self-respect is unworthy of a 
rational being. 


Verse 9. Do not speak, do not act without consideration; 
Be just! 


If this advice were always followed much suffering 
and unhappiness could be avoided! We often wound the 
feelings of others, sometimes unintentionally, simply be- 
cause we talk without considering the consequences. It is 
unfortunate that good talkers are generally admired, be- 
cause there are so many bad talkers who imitate them. In 
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Pythagoras’ time, it was just the reverse; silent men were 
admired, because they were supposed to be thinkers, pru- 
dent and just; Plato says justice is the greatest good—it re- 
sults from the exercise of prudence and reflection. 

The master connects in the following verses, the idea 
of justice with that of death, in order to remind the pupil 
that he never can know whether there will be time left for 
him to make good the wrong which his injustice has done. 


Verses 10 and 11. Remember that an invincible power 
Commands thee to die; that the riches, 
the honors, 
Easily acquired, are easy to lose. 


The fatal necessity to which we are subject on account 
of our physical, mortal nature, may strike us at the very 
moment we indulge in our passions, and deprive us of that 
to which our heart so tenaciously clings. What will then 
remain of all the material things, but the bitter regret and 
pain for having lost them? And the suffering caused by 
this feeling may last for a long time after death, when the 
soul is in Hades, or Purgatory, or Kama Loka, the meaning 
of which is the same in the different religions, and which 
proves the common origin of the idea of retribution after 
death. There are certain truths implanted in the human 
soul which are universally accepted as absolutely unassail- 
able, although we very often act contrary to them. Thus 
temperance, prudence, courage, justice, have always been 
considered as virtues, and avarice, folly, cowardice, injus- 
tice as vices. Even the men who are addicted to the vices 
hate them in others, and their hypocrisy proves that they 
at least want to seem to be virtuous. There cannot be any 
doubt that morality is an innate idea of man. 

Thus we find the beautiful Christian teaching of for- 
giving offences (Math., Chap. 18) also in the Zend-Avesta 
(Vendidad Sada, p. 89) ; and the Mohamedan precept of be- 
ing charitable is contained in the same book. Kongtze 
teaches it in words similar to those of Jesus. In fact, the 
sacred books of the most ancient people furnish the source 
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of the most sublime maxims of Fo-Hi, Krishna, Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Buddha and Jesus. This teaches us 
two things: that the idea of morality is eternal, and that we 
should be tolerant to all religions because they strive to 
give expression to this idea. 


Verse 12. Concerning the calamities which destiny may 
bring you, 
Judge them as they are; support them; seek to 
remedy them as much as you can. 
The Gods do not deliver sages to the most cruel 
fate. 


Destiny plays an important part in the master’s teach- 
ing, but it is not the only motive power in human actions, 
since he postulates that man has a mighty ally in his free 
will, which enables him not only to find the remedy for all 
the calamities ordained by destiny but even to influence 
destiny. 

How is this possible? Pythagoras teaches that man 
stands in the present, between the past and the future. In 
this present, he is chained to the past, but free in regard to 
the future; which means, just as he by the power of his will 
may now decide what he will do in the future, so he did also 
decide what he has done in the past. But after he has de- 
cided and acted he is not free; he has set into motion forces 
which must run their course. This is the eternal law of 
cause and effect, the law of Karma, Theosophy calls it. His 
destiny should develop man’s reasoning powers so that he 
will be always able to foresee the effects which certain 
causes will bring about. When he does that he is justly 
called a sage. Now, a sage knows that the calamities which 
befall a man during his life are the effects of evil causes 
which he has set up in a former life; knowing this, he will- 
ingly supports them. He does not complain about “bad 
luck,” the evil intentions of enemies, the injustice of fate, 
nor about providence or God; he bears them and seeks the 
remedy by living a virtuous life; he will not perform nor 
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think the thoughts which would later bring forth such evil 
consequences or calamities as those from which he suffers. 

“The gods do not deliver sages to the most cruel fate.” 
Why? Because it takes many lives to become a sage. That 
means, a wise and noble man cannot have been very bad in 
his former incarnation; he must have sought truth, wisdom, 
love for humanity, many lives before he became a sage. He 
may have made mistakes, and done wrong to others, but 
not intentionally nor with envy or hate—which alone could 
deliver him to an unhappy fate. Therefore, the sage may 
be happy, even in misfortune, because he knows that evil 
consequences are the fruit of evil actions, and that it de- 
pends on him to avoid both. 


Verse 13. Truth and error both have their followers; 
The philosopher approves or blames with pru- 
dence 


And if error triumphs, he withdraws and waits. 


Pythagoras was the first to employ the term “philoso- 
pher,” and what he understands by this word is clearly ex- 
pressed in this verse. The philosopher, knowing that it is 
not possible to enlighten all men, has first of all to be tol- 
erant to the opinions of others. He must avoid all excess, 
and irritation; he must not propagate his doctrine by vio- 
lent means, nor use the sword in the cause of truth; he 
should not confide his knowledge to an impure soul; and 
as Jesus said, he should not “throw pearls before swine,” 
because not all men are prepared to receive the higher 
knowledge. How difficult it is to use moderation in all 
things, especially in religious questions, is seen by the ex- 
ample of some of our great teachers who in moments of 
great excitement could not resist the temptation to give 
vent to passionate condemnation of unbelievers. Zoroaster, 
Moses, Mahomet and even our gentle master, Jesus, are ex- 
amples. It is told that on a certain occasion in his enthusi- 
asm, Pythagoras so vehemently upbraided a young man in 
public for his dissolute life, that the poor fellow killed him- 
self. After the unhappy event Pythagoras became the most 
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tolerant of religious teachers, advising his pupils to use 
moderation at all times, not to fight against the impossible, 
but to withdraw into the solitude and patiently wait for 
favorable times to triumph over error and vice. 


Verse 14. Hear and remember well what I have to tell thee; 
Close thy eye and thy ear to seduction; 
Fear the example of others and think for thyself. 

Having admonished his pupils to use moderation and 
prudence in judging things and acts Pythagoras now warns 
them to be on their guard against the prejudice and bad ex- 
ample of others, this being the greatest obstacle to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge and the recognition of truth. 
Against this danger he only is fortified who is able to think 
for himself; whose sound reasoning foresees the effects of 
certain causes, and whose will power is stronger than his 
passions. Hierocles, in his commentary on the Golden 
Verses, says in regard to this particular one: 

“Let no man, either by his words or by his actions, ever 
seduce thee, nor incline thee to do or to say what is not prof- 
itable for thee.” 

Now, the question arises, what is really profitable for 
us? Millions of men will maintain that first of all it is that 
which gives us the necessities of life, everything that be- 
longs to the body—in short, all the exterior things.. Hier- 
ocles did not think so; he asserts that the care for his soul 
is the most profitable for man, because the soul is the real 
essence of man, the only indestructible thing about him. 
“And, indeed, if the soul be what makes use of the body, if 
the body serve as instrument for the soul, and if all other 
things were invented in favor of this instrument and for the 
support of its nature, which daily decays and perishes, it is 
manifest that our chief and first care ought to be for that 
which is chief and first, and our next care for that which 
holds the second rank. The wise man, therefore, will never 
neglect his health; not that he gives the first rank to the 
body, or takes it for his principal part, but that he may pre- 
serve it in a condition to supply all the wants of the soul, 
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and to obey all its orders without hindrance.” (Hierocles, 
Commentaries. ) 

This sounds different from the teaching of the Chris- 
tian and Buddhist ascetics, who hold that the body is of evil, 
and has to be tortured in order to make the soul free and 
strong and pure. The great “heathen” teachers well knew 
that it is the soul itself which fashions the body because it 
needs this instrument for expression on this our physical 
plane, and that it would be wrong to cripple or destroy the 
wonderful instrument on which depend the manifestations 
of the soul. But they did not fall into the other extreme, of 
idolizing and spoiling the body. They taught that the great- 
est care ought to be bestowed on that which is to last forever 
—on the soul. Next comes the care for the body, and last 
for the exterior things which serve as a preservation of the 
body. The soul is nourished by virtue, by knowledge, and 
by truth, and everything that tends to deprive us of those 
most important things must be strictly avoided because it 
starves the soul and undermines the health of that which is 
dependent on the soul—the body. Therefore, “hear and re- 
member well what the master tells thee!” 


Verse 15. Consult, deliberate, and choose freely. 


That means, you have the reason with which to find out 
for yourself what is to be done in regard to morality. Ne- 
cessity, fate, Karma, may put you in a position where it is 
difficult to decide what to do. Then ask your reason, ask 
virtue, ask morality what the consequences will be, not for 
you alone, but also for others, and after having decided, you 
are free to act. Pythagoras never neglects an occasion to 
let us know that man is free in his choice of future actions; 
the following verses prove it. 


Verse 16. Let fools act without purpose, without reason, 
You must in the present contemplate the future. 


It is foolish to act without a purpose, but it is often 
done; to act with a bad purpose is worse; but who knows and 
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believes that this always brings bad consequences to our- 
selves, even if nobody should ever know of it? Why does 
Pythagoras say: “You must in the present contemplate the 
future.” Because he knew the majestic law of Karma, ac- 
cording to which, man is free to create new causes in the 
present, but he is by an inexorable fate bound to the effects 
which will be produced by them in the near or far future. 
The discovery of this law is the greatest of all discoveries 
the intelligence of man has ever made, because it will make 
him an absolutely moral and a divine being—necessity will 
compel him to become one. Any sane man who, by logical 
thinking and by patient observation of facts, has become 
convinced that every cause must produce an effect, will be- 
lieve in that cause, even if it is invisible and not to be readily 
discovered. Now in human life we find many such cases, fa- 
tal blows of far reaching importance, the causes of which 
are forever hidden from us. We, not being able to discard 
them altogether, attribute them to an outside intelligence, 
God; or to a blind force, Chance. Both these beliefs are in 
opposition to true progress, because they make man irre- 
sponsible, dependent either on another power or, what is 
worse, subject to all possible chances. Those two beliefs are 
the real cause of the widespread unbelief and atheism, be- 
cause our inborn sense of justice cannot be satisfied by them. 
This is entirely changed as soon as we accept the belief that 
we, ourselves, set up the causes which bring about all the ef- 
fects which come to us in the future; but then, of course, we 
must also have been the agents who brought about the fatal 
blows which fall upon us in the present. The fact that we 
cannot often remember the deeply hidden causes, leads us 
with inexorable consequence to that other great teaching— 
Reincarnation. We have to accept both, Karma and Rein- 
carnation, or reject them both. In the Karma, we have a 
teaching which not only satisfies reason and justice, but also 
opens a vista of unlimited progress in every direction; in re- 
jecting them we remain helpless creatures, seeking vainly for 
a God who is the personification of justice, wisdom and love. 
How can we ever find God if those three divine attributes are 
not first in our own soul? 
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THE THINKING PROCESS. 


By O. N. ScHou. 


O think, is distinctly human. Thinking is the process 
by which man rises from ignorance to knowledge. 
We usually act according to habit, and adopt the 
general thought of the time without applying the 
test of reason to find out if we are right. It is easier 
to let our thoughts run in grooves. But the easiest way is 
not always the best way. The mind is trained and grows 
into its own by exercise, and by no other way. A life with- 
out such training leads to mental stagnation, and disappoint- 
ment in old age. Reasoning prepares the mind for thinking, 
and thinking is a steady holding of the mind on that which 
one desires to know. When we try to think, we find how dif- 
ficult it is. The untrained mind wanders off and scatters in 
every direction, and cannot come to a true focus, and only 
when our mind is focussed can it be said that we are think- 
ing. Two principles, mind and desire, are necessary to pro- 
duce thought. The mind is the intelligent light that is to be 
focussed, desire is the force or energy used in the process, 
and thought is the result. This thinking process clarifies 
the mind and fits us for our work in life. A student of The- 
osophy should engage daily in such steady thinking, that he 
may know his philosophy and himself. 














BEAUTY AND MYSTICISM. 


By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


Y way of defining Beauty-Mysticism it is necessary 

to explain a few terms. Mysticism is commonly 

mentioned in connection with religion, and mysti- 

cism occasionally crops up in philosophy. We do not 

often speak about mysticism in connection with art, be- 
cause art is itself a mystery. 

The mystery of art is the beautiful. Any talk about 
the beautiful is, therefore, a talk about a mystery, mysti- 
cism. I am, therefore, justified in giving to this article the 
title, which I give it. I shall speak on beauty as a feature 
of mysticism. 

Beauty is a mystery never revealed. Thus say those 
who have a right to talk. The talk about beauty is as end- 
less as that about truth and goodness. Except in a subject- 
ive way none of the three can be known. 

But though beauty is a mystery, we may, nevertheless, 
feel beauty and perceive it as the real value of life and of 
things, the soul of the world. 

Truth and goodness have a transcendental side and as- 
pects which correspond to our ideals of life. So has beauty. 
On the one hand beauty is beyond our reach, and belongs to 
a sphere we can only dream about. On the other hand, 
beauty is intertwined with all we see or hear or have any 
cognizance of. 

When a mystic defines beauty from this point of view, 
he is apt to say that beauty can be seen or felt where there 
is a “marriage” or a “coming together” of opposites. By 
this he means to say that beauty is a synthesis of opposites, 
a union; that beauty cannot be discovered except by Love. 
The meaning of this is that in the synthesis we are on one 
side, and beauty is on the other. Even this explanation is 
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not sufficient. Illustrations of how we are on one side and 
beauty on the other, may be helpful. 

The earth-soul loves us. The stars look down upon us 
and woo us in beauty. The green blades of grass offer us 
beauty for food every time we look. Even the dust lays it- 
self in forms of beauty. The stillness of the evening offers 
an atmosphere of beauty which is the best setting for serene 
thoughts. There is everywhere a smiling harmony calling us 
to come up higher. A swelling bosom and a rolling sea are 
beautiful. The reposeful movement of the open ocean is 
so grand that our petty minds can hardly grasp it. When 
we are in beauty, we sometimes do not know it. In all this, 
there is a synthetic “coming together.” 

There is beauty in nature, in art, in life, in character. 
I have these forms in mind, when I use the word beauty. 
When the mystic marriage is felt and realized—that there 
is beauty everywhere, in flowers, rivers, valleys, mountains, 
in the delightful faces of children—and we want an intel- 
lectual expression, we may look to Emerson. He can ex- 
plain in terms of mind what we have seen. He says: “The 
virtue which constitutes a thing beautiful is a certain cos- 
mical quality or power to suggest relations to the whole 
world, and so lift the object out of a pitiful individuality.” 

“A certain cosmical quality” is the right expression. 
The individual beauty has the power to “suggest relations 
to the whole world,” and thereby lift it out of its own indi- 
vidual narrowness. If the individual beauty has that qual- 
ity then it has the quality which Plato and Plotinus and 
Emerson say dissolves particulars into universals. You 
have then a knowledge of what Absolute Beauty may be. 
The beautiful is a Path. 

Instead of saying that beauty is a result of a marriage 
of opposites, we may also say that beauty results from con- 
flicts overcome. Such a statement gives to beauty a moral 
character. It was a definition of that kind which caused 
Plato to identify Beauty and Goodness. In several locali- 
ties in this country you can find numerous places where set- 
tlers and squatters have made clearings with imperfect 
means, leaving tree stumps and stones where they found 
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them; a log cabin will be seen with clay between the chinks, 
and a kind of zigzag rail fence to keep the pigs and cattle 
out. The whole place shows an inroad upon nature and na- 
ture’s original, wild beauty. 

And yet this picture shows what the people call “im- 
provement.” They call themselves cultivators, and say they 
have brought nature under cultivation. They are happy; 
and, the fact is, that out of this hideous beginning often arise 
great communities. The settlers fight nature; and she 
fights them. They come out victorious. Their victory is 
beauty; moral beauty, not natural beauty. 

When the wilderness is conquered and formed into an 
order after a mental pattern, by man’s will, there is beauty; 
beauty is then a result of conflicts overcome. 

We speak of beautiful lives when we refer to great moral 
struggles ended victoriously. 

We may cultivate beauty without being artists in any 
special way. In the sense in which beauty has been spoken 
of it is correct to speak of the Panama Canal and tall build- 
ings as works of beauty. In them nature is conquered. They 
represent moral Beauty, though often not art, nor poetry. 

Some may object to the statement, that beauty is 
found everywhere in nature; their criticisms and complaints 
that nature is dead and dumb and ugly, reveal that they 
themselves are deaf to beauty’s call; that they are dumb, and 
unable to speak the language which souls understand. Our 
speech, language, sentiments, actions, are true revelations of 
our character and place on, or outside, the Path. 

I admit that nature’s silence is appalling; but I claim 
that nature’s silence is a language most eloquent. It is 
beauty. Nature’s solitude is at times crushing, but I have 
learned there is a Presence in that solitude; F know how 
infinite that Presence is. It is beauty. 

Nature sometimes shows features which small minds 
can measure only with rods, inches, without ability to see 
such features in their correlation to other features. Let 
those grumblers get a yard stick with the units of planetary 
distances; let them look upon the map of the universe and 
they will discover beauty. Beauty has its mark upon all; 
even they are stamped with beauty. 
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Do not connect the beautiful only with that which is 
called culture, refinement or civilization. That would be a 
great mistake. Culture, refinement, civilization, are often 
destitute of the beautiful. 

The resourceful and self-reliant pioneer is beautiful. 
The frontier man’s life is full of poetry. The riverman 
enacts dramas of life. The lumberman’s world and his 
actions are subjects for epics. Pass down the Shawnee 
River, and you hear lyric song. In the South, the beautiful 
manifests itself in the elemental passions of negroes as 
well as in the chivalric remnants from ante-bellum days. 
The hunter, living on fresh venison, is a grander man than 
the city people living on canned goods. The Indian, degen- 
erate as he is, is still a monument of beauty and natural 
capabilities. The Westerner‘s strong virtues and strong 
vices are better expressions of nature’s beauty and man’s 
picturesque adaptabilities than the newspaper man’s scrib- 
bling. The pioneer is making history and bringing into day- 
light elements of self-poise, which the newspaper man is not 
even able to describe. Look at a sombrero and a derby, at 
buckskin and broad cloth and you feel at once where your 
heart beats. 

Beauty is seen in the eye accustomed to live near 
nature; it frames the shoulder and the hip. Consider the 
outdoor man whose occupation is a perpetual warfare with 
nature; judge him according to the eternal patterns which 
make for cosmic harmony and beauty; his wild life, excesses 
of drinking, fighting, recklessness are as nothing; even his 
sins furnish the necessary colors to the world picture. 
Beauty is made manifest by light and darkness, good and 
evil. 

Beauty has the power to throw such a charm over the 
ugly, the horrible, that we may be attracted. Rembrandt 
painted an ugly beggar for the purpose of showing beauty 
to his fellows. That beggar was to Rembrandt an expres- 
sion of the force of the supreme universal life, wherein all 
things come together and make harmony, beauty. 

Instead of long verbal definitions to show the relation- 
ship of nature-mysticism and beauty-mysticism, I will quote 
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a few lines from Walt Whitman which will present the 
subject clearly. This is the key. 


When I heard the learn’d astronomer— 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns before me— 

“— I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, to divide, and measure 
them, 

When I, sitting, heard the astronomer where he lectured with much ap- 
plause in the lecture room, 

Il became tired and sick, 

——rising and gliding out, I wandered off by myself, 

Into the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 





Whitman tells about nature-mysticism and beauty- 
mysticism. The poetic mind with its longings for beauty, 
grows tired of talk. It wanders off by itself into the night- 
air, and prefers the company of the far-off stars “in perfect 
silence.” It wearies of science talk. It would rather, like a 
tree, spread out its arms, and embrace all of the environ- 
ment. 

Compare science with beauty, and the comparison will 
be in favor of beauty. The motive power of science is prog- 
ress; but Beauty does not spell progress; beauty is and al- 
ways remains the same. Science moves in a series and by 
proof; it may never reach a finality. Beauty is its own evi- 
dence, and never erases itself; it is neither a more or a less. 
Man has seen more or less of it, but beauty has always been 
the same. Chemistry was once alchemy, and astronomy 
was astrology, but the Parthenon’s grandeur always meant 
harmony, and cathedrals always represented mystery. The 
difference between beauty and science is easily seen. 

Truth and beauty have differences. Truth is charac- 
terized by the invariable, the uniform. Without that mark 
we do not recognize it. But to human sense beauty is vari- 
able. Beauty exists in constant flux; is movable. A monot- 
onous and unvarying action soon fails to affect. We are not 
conscious of the whirl of the earth through space, nor the 
weight of the air upon our bodies. But variability must not 
be understood to be disharmony, or the irresolute. Varia- 
bility as a character of beauty means rhythm. Without the 
rythmic movement of the pulse there could be no architec- 
tural beauty of the body. The blood would stand still, like 
liquid in a bottle, and the nerves would show no more vi- 
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tality than the glass of the bottle. Rhythm is like the tints 
of the landscape; like the intermittent sunlights and shad- 
ows chasing each other across the valleys and hills; like 
moods and melodies of the night, intonations and modula- 
tions of nature’s everlasting orchestra. But there is rhythm 
only where there is one connected whole, an organic union. 
No matter how variable the seashore may be, the seashore 
is always the seashore. 

Beauty and love are closely related and I may apply 
to beauty the words of Lucretius, where in the opening 
verses of his immortal work on “The Nature of Things,” 
he addresses the Love Goddess: “Sole mistress of the na- 
ture of things, without whom nothing rises up into the di- 
vine borders of light, nothing grows to be glad or lovely!” 

In the office of plasticity, formative energy, building 
power, these words are applicable to beauty. Beauty is the 
mold and the molding hand which love obeys. Say wisdom 
for beauty, if you like; it does not change the fact. Wisdom 
speaks in the language of beauty. It is the law of the uni- 
verse. It is a cosmic necessity. When Emerson said “the 
line of beauty is the result of perfect economy”, he might 
just as well have said “the line of beauty is the result of 
wisdom,” because the line of beauty is the line of stability 
and power. That line is found where there is greatness and 
the Infinite. 

The Romanticists said that nature was God’s love-song 
or love-dream. The same may be said of beauty. The Ro- 
manticists were genuine beauty-mystics. They loved beauty: 
with a sincerity and fervor seldom found elsewhere. Love 
brings beauty and beauty exalts love. When we are in love 
we easily discover beauty, and the discovery reflects beauty 
upon us. 

Among a certain class of teachers, fanatics, and pre- 
tenders to spirituality, there is misunderstanding of art and 
beauty. In their endeavor to raise a spiritual standard, 
they place themselves in opposition to art on the ground 
that it presents the ideal in sensuous forms. Art must do 
so, otherwise no art is possible. But while art must use 
sensuous forms, its ideal is the beautiful. Art is never 
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merely sensuousness. Mere sensuousness and sensuality 
are neither art nor beauty. There is for us no other way 
on which to meet the beautiful than in sensuous forms. 
Beauty is no abstraction. It is an incarnation of the high- 
est. We can conceive it in the same way as the Good and 
the True. Surely, nobody will deny that in order to mani- 
fest themselves, the Good and the True must seek real tan- 
gible life. 

Let me draw a picture, which I ask you to keep in mind 
while I speak in favor of the senses. My picture shows how 
necessary it is to cultivate the senses. Imagine a tree with 
its branches and leaves, stretching out its arms in all direc- 
tions. The greater the number of its leaves, the larger will 
be its surface, and the better will be its chance to absorb 
sunlight, moisture and air. The result is that it lives a 
larger life. If its branches are cut off it will be dwarfed and 
the tree’s opportunities be narrowed and its lease of life be 
limited. Apply the illustration to the subject of the senses, 
and you see that in the degree you kill or subdue them, you 
limit yourself and your ability to receive impressions. Lim- 
iting the senses means limiting your ability to perceive 
beauty. 

As regards the work done by our senses it is valued ac- 
cording to beauty standards. If our senses work without 
a higher purpose, they fail in their mission and become de- 
structive; but if they work according to beauty rules, they 
reveal mysteries unknown to most people; they add a charm 
to all our doings, which give to our acts a character of im- 
mortality. 

The sense of smell is often called the lowest and most 
sensual sense, but that is a mistake. The perfume of a 
flower is literally absorbed, and becomes a part of ourselves. 
It is a breath from another form of creation. Who but a 
mystic can tell the mediating power in it? Try to find the 
beauty in that mystic scene, of the blind Isaac blessing his 
son. Isaac called and said: “Come near and kiss me, my 
son.” And he came near and kissed his father. Isaac smelled 
the smell of the son’s raiment, blessed him and said: “See, 


the smell of my son is as the smell of a field which the Lord 
hath blessed.” 
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In those words Isaac drew a picture of a cosmic order 
which but few people in our day are able to see. Think of 
the possibilities of the sense of smell. Perhaps you will un- 
derstand why incense is so common in mystic rites? The 
sandal tree leaves the sweetest aroma upon the ax which 
cuts it down. The Hindus burn sandal wood before their 
deities; the ancient Parsees, the Greeks and Romans threw 
sandal wood into the sacred fires. Why? They knew the 
mystery of beauty revealed by the sense of smell. 

A word about the other senses and their office in the 
world of beauty. A landscape is for the sight, because it is 
far off; its beauty or its face is brought to me by the sun’s 
light. What light is I do not know, but I perceive its activ- 
ity. It engraves, it paints colors on my mind; it arrests my 
attention as it chases mysterious cloud-forms across the 
valley and mountain. Those lines, colors or cloud-forms 
are substances like the rock on which I sit and observe, but, 
who will deny them a mysterious reality? Who can remain 
indifferent to their beauty? And do we not sometimes ask 
for the meaning of the mystic combinations we see before 
us? If we are pure in mind, the view gives joy. If we are 
impure it makes us sad and despondent. And this is gener- 
ally true: when we are untrue, beauty chastises and cannot 
elevate us. 

We have a marvellous sense called touch. That, too, re- 
veals beauty. By touch the blind can tell if a human arm is 
thin, weak, indicative of a certain character. When, in his 
old age, Michael Angelo became blind, he judged of the 
value of sculpture and models by running his hands over 
their surfaces. No one will doubt that by the merest touch 
Michael Angelo did perceive beauty and its mysteries. Ben- 
venuto Cellini and Michael Angelo were masters in beauty- 
mysticism. 

As for the senses which give us music, and thereby 
beauty-mysticism, I have not words wherewith to express 
myself. I will pass the subject on to those who say they 
know what music is, and to those who know the language 
spoken by the World-Soul. That language is music. 

If I may dare frame a creed, the creed of Beauty-Mys- 
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ticism is this: By the path of beauty the soul rises into its 
Kingdom, into reality. 

Let those who are full of a deep and painful yearning 
after their ultimate desire heed this creed and follow its 
teaching, for, surely, beauty moves the sun and the other 
stars; beauty is their life; they energize in beauty. Beauty 
“lifts man’s spiral thought to lovelier dreams.” Beauty, like 
“Love, is the bread of angels.” 

Beauty stands upon the threshold of the mystic world, 
and the way is through it. Plato said: “If man has the eyes 
to see the true beauty, he becomes the Friend of God, and 
immortal.” All nature-mystics have, with Wordsworth, re- 
alized that 

“With an eye made quiet by the power 
Of Harmony and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things.” 

It is always true, the world of beauty is like the beryl] in 
Rosetti’s ballad, “None sees her but the pure alone.” We 
may say that we must become like little children in order to 
enter the Kingdom of Beauty. 

I said it is by the path of beauty that the soul rises into 
its kingdom, into reality. Without any exaggeration I can 
add, beauty “keeps the keys of all creeds,” and, that we can- 
not fail to find truth and goodness if we pass through “the 
Gate called Beautiful.” A beautiful saying comes from Em- 
erson: “Beauty is the form under which intelligence pre- 
fers to study the world.” It resembles Plato’s “The Beauti- 
ful is thought in splendor,” and the words of Matthew Ar- 
nold, “To see things in their beauty is to see things in their 
truth.” We should do as the trees, open our arms and offer 
our largest surface for breathing and influx. 

All of us should seek “the full stature” of a man; “the 
full measure of a man.” To attain that plentitude of char- 
acter we must develop in the trinity of life. We may name 
that trinity what we will. For the present I shall use the 
terms employed by the Greeks: the beautiful, the true and 
the good. 

We must be beautiful; that is to say, we must develop 
the cosmic man into perfect form and harmonious relation- 
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ship to nature at large. In a way we must all be Greeks. 
The Greeks are the best teachers. We must also come into 
the truth of life, must manifest the psychic laws which 
lead to freedom. The Buddha was here the best teacher 
and is so still. Buddha attained full emancipation and free- 
dom. 

I maintain that the path of the beautiful is as effective 
as the path of the true or the good. Creeds, be they relig- 
ious, philosophical, social, if they are formed by the intel- 
lect only, and not softened by emotional beauty-curves, are 
cold, bare and barren. On the other hand, if the emotions 
only are expressed and the truth of the Apollonic line is ab- 
sent, the creed will be devoid of beauty. The safety and 
value of creeds framed by the intellect or the emotions lie 
in harmony of opposites; or in other words, in beauty. 

Here is a point of view from which may be seen the 
truth of the axiom that beauty keeps the key to all creeds. 
It is this: All beauty appears so peaceful. Beauty is mod- 
eration, self-concentration, and therefor is beauty so pow- 
erful and has power to lay passion. The qualities called 
moderation and self-concentration are a prime necessity for 
walking on the Path. 

Even for those who do not walk on the Path or care for 
it the cult of the beautiful is advisable. If people in a rage 
can be caused to look upon objects of art, they forget their 
rage, and are able to recover themselves. Such is the power 
of the beautiful and such is beauty-mysticism. Why should 
mystics and theosophs not promulgate a “Religion of 
Beauty?” Such a religion might add to its creed Ruskin’s 
lessons on “all art is teaching,” and also this, “all art is 
praise.’ The practical method of such a religion could also 
be borrowed from Ruskin. His method with pupils was to 
show beauty as “the signature of God upon his works.” 
Again, why should I not call beauty a religion? If religion 
pre-supposes love, so does art. The spirit of art is nothing 
but love; simple, passionate admiration and a great rever- 
ence for the whole plan of the universe. 

If you wish to pass into the immortal life by way “of 
the gate beautiful,” study structure. Look for structure 
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in the rock ribbed earth, in the anatomy of the body, in the 
uplift of a tree, in the grass, in the butterfly’s wing. The 
structure of the daintiest birds and brilliant flowers, and 
loveliest women, and staunchest oak, and the orbit of the 
wandering stars are fixed by geometrical law. The beauty 
of such structures must be studied by mathematics and ge- 
ometry, or, as the ancients did it in the schools of Apollo. 
Classical art, architecture and sculpture, demonstrate the 
law. It is beauty, austere, severe and awe compelling. It is 
beauty which we worship and never dare to address famil- 
iarly. It was this beauty, the Apollonic beauty, to which 
Plato referred in the inscription over the temple of beauty, 
that no one could enter it except by a study of geometry. 
Geometry clears the brain of the cobwebs of illusion. The 
way to Apollonic beauty goes through the cold winters of 
self-abnegation. In some of best Paris studios they said “if 
you want to become an artist you must hang up your pas- 
sions with your hat and coat before you enter the studio.” 
Besides structure or Apollonic art, you may also study 
Dionysian art. You study it on the basis of the Apollonic. 

Structure is like the underlying rocks, which carry that 
which we popularly call earth and in which we plant our 
seed. This overlying earth follows laws of another 
order, and shapes itself after lines which have free- 
dom in them; which seem to sport in vitality and 
appear to have something to say by way of in- 
terpretation of mysteries. This overlying earth corresponds 
to the flesh-forms resting upon the bone structures of the 
body. The flesh is pliable; it has the quality of drapery and 
ornament, and may be studied where there is life, mobility, 
curves and flexibility. The schools among the ancients de- 
voted to the study of beauty under these fornis were con- 
secrated to Dionysos, the god from Nyssos, the god who was 
an incarnation of the Sun. 

The Yoga practices in the schools of Apollo required 
sublimity of imagination. The exercises in the Dionysian 
schools were full of dramatic action and that freedom of 
movement which reveals relationships. 

The apollonic cult of beauty took place four times a 
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year, following the seasons. The Dionysian deals daily, 
even hourly, with the beauty of ardent desires. It is enthu- 
siastic, and exalts its object. It transfigures the common, 
makes every man a priest of beauty, and believes that 
everything is really beautiful. It creates art which perfects 
existence, and reveals life in its plenitude. It is afhrma- 
tive, and not egotistic nor critical. A Dionysian artist is 
no academician full of dried-up theories and weak colors. 
He may use line and color, metre and rhetoric, but he al- 
ways transcends his tools and finally throws them away, 
because they cannot help him to represent the abundance 
of life which calls for expression. All his labors begin and 
end in song and singing he would go into immortality. The 
world knows nothing of the end of the Dionysian artist. 
Like Alexander’s courtier who found the spring of immor- 
tality, he does not return to the world after his bath. Like 
the Green Mountain Man, he becomes a fable. The work 
of the academician remains, because it is dead. 

In order to enter the Path by way of the gate called 
beauty, it is not necessary to have a knowledge of beauty 
or to understand what beauty is. Many people enjoy beauty 
and are lifted by it, without knowing it the way an artist, 
philosopher or connoiseur knows it. The nature of beauty 
is such that it fits all manners of men and conditions. It 
does not merely have a place in “our little systems which 
have their day and cease to be.” It is itself a place big 
enough to house all kinds of systems. Beauty when appre- 
ciated can harmonize soul and body, the outer and the inner. 
Art is such harmony, and we, individually, may be made 
art objects by putting ourselves trustfully under the guid- 
ance of beauty. Such an understanding or appreciation of 
the beautiful is necessary in order to enter the Path by way 
of the gate called beautiful. Such an understanding or 
appreciation all, even if they do not enter the Path, ought 
to have. 

Socrates’ advise on how to proceed to attain to beauty, 
is this. We should begin by learning “to love one form 
only,” and that will soon lead us to perceive “that the beauty 
of (this) one form is truly related to the beauty of another 
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form;” we shall soon discover that “the beauty in every 
form is one and the same,” and that results in our becom- 
ing “a lover of all beautiful forms.” And continuing in such 
love we ultimately come to “Beauty only, absolute, sepa- 
rate, simple and everlasting.” 

The practical aspect of the teaching of Socrates is 
this; by use of the beauties of earth we may, step by step, 
mount upwards to absolute beauty. Plotinus teaches sub- 
stantially the same. Man rises from the contemplation 
of beauty in lower forms, to the vision of absolute beauty. 
There is no wavering about Plotinus’ ideas of the phenom- 
enal. He would not tolerate the idea that matter and 
nature are evil and ugly. This world is full of beauty, 
though, as he says, “the intelligible world is infinitely more 
beautiful than this.” 

The practical aspect of the teaching of Plotinus is this, 
that the supreme beauty is back of the external world, often 
darting out from obscurity, throwing splendor and golden 


light upon the phenomenal like as the rays of the sun often 
illumine heavy clouds. 


Similarly to Plotinus does Shelley express himself: 
“The awful shadow of some unseen Power 

Floats tho’ unseen amongst us—visiting 

This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower.” 


Beauty is no “shadow of some unseen Power.” It is 
light itself and of itself. But it does float on “inconstant 
wing” both upon the flowers and the human heart and 
countenance. Who has not felt the passing flashes of light 
of beauty; the amazing rushes of power which overwhelm 
the senses at times, and atune them for the other world? 
Even common sights are sometimes shot through with 
flashes of beauty, and reveal mysteries we never dreamt of. 
In such moments, the otherwise trivial and insignificant en- 
ables us to behold the celestial world and gaze upon the 
Eternal. These sudden inrushes are possible and frequent 


with those who have brought the subliminal self into con- 
sciousness. 
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Now a word in conclusion on how to visit an art gallery 
for the purpose of using art and beauty as helps to find the 
Path. 

Do not come with your own notions and conceits. Do 
not attempt to be an art critic; do not judge. Come to 
learn. Come as you come to a lecture to learn. Ask ques- 
tions as you do when you want information. Put yourself 
away. 

Ask these questions honestly, and address them to the 
art before you; and, if you are sincere and in no hurry, the 
art before you will answer. You need no other guide than 
your own energy and sincerity. The reason is this, that real 
art is an expression of energy, character and sincerity. Art 
meets you, and you meet as friends and on common ground. 
It is with beauty as it is with truth: Truth will prevail, 
and so will beauty. They have the power of self-demon- 
stration, and need no go-between. But if you have a guide 
at your side, then speak out frankly. Put aside all false 
shame and sentiments. Art does not laugh at your ignor- 
ance, or shame you. You stand before something of a 
superior nature—why hesitate? The moment may never 
come again. Beauty may never be yours. Come forth then 
in your native energy, just as you are, and come sincerely. 
Both you and the guide shall soon experience that supreme 
happiness which comes with beauty understood. 

My next advice is more specific. Try to learn what a 
line is, and what movement means. It is difficult, but even 
an endeavor meets with rewards. 

In all composition there is an elastic and variable line, 
called by artists “the line of beauty.” That line is funda- 
mental everywhere. It resembles the letter S, or more 
angularly the letter Z. 

This curvilinear line you may see in the human form, if 
you will go and look. If your eyes can behold Divinity, you 
shall understand the marvels which can be expressed in hu- 
man flesh and the artistic value thereof. The poise of the 
Milesian Aphrodite explains the mysteries of the sculptor’s 
art and is the key to beauty-mysticism. 

Ruben’s painting, “the descent from the cross,” is one 
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of the world’s greatest compositions on account of his 
display of this line, “the line of beauty.” Horizontally the 
line may be seen in landscapes. Vertically, the upward 
sweep of a flame shows it. It was Michael Angelo’s opinion 
that the greatest grace a picture can have is that it express 
life and motion, like a flame of fire. The reason for the 
marvels of “the line of beauty” lies in this that it is a com- 
pound line which contains the perfect balance. It is com- 
pounded of the straight line and the curve, of rest and 
movement. The discovery of that line fills the beholder 
with joy and transports into the Inner Life. When you look 
upon art, try to find that line, and you shall know both what 
a line is and what movement is. 

One more advice. You may not in your present life 
want to become a theosoph or a mystic, but daily you ought 
to seek some form of beauty. 





SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-RELIANCE. 
By Augusta Gutberlet. 


ELF-ASSERTION is the dictum of the personality 
applied to affairs. A strong mind may be self-assert- 
ive and lead another, but to dominate that other will 

prevent the growth of both. Self-assertion often 
exceeds the bounds of politeness. Self-assertion may be a 
sign of weakness, shown not only in the lack of facts of state- 
ment and in consideration for others, but a method used to 
cover up weaknesses of character. 

Self-reliance is dignified reserve, poise, strength of char- 
acter confident in itself and which inspires confidence in oth- 
ers. Self-assertion or self-reliance may be seen in our faces, 
our expression there shows the trend of our thought. 

Excess of personality in self-assertion is what makes it 
wrong. Self-assertion in its largest sense, in the light of 
Theosophy, is reliance on the true self, the self which rein- 
carnates life after life in physical bodies in order to realize 
and make known here on earth the real Self. Such self-as- 
sertion would do great good and no harm. 

















*THE SCARAB OF DESTINY 


By Marts HERRINGTON BILLINGS. 
CHAPTER XIV 
THE PrINCEsSS FAILS IN WoOoING 


CARCELY was the business of the Judgment Hall ended, ere 
Prince Ardas craved audience with Pharaoh. He had now 
lost all patience. Prostrating himself before Rameses, he arose 
and said: “Most noble Son of Ra, thou hast accepted the gifts 
of my kinsman, the King of Tyre. I now come for thy final de- 
cision, and the answer of the princess. I beg that the gracious 
princess will now name the day when I may convey her Highness 
to the King of Tyre; and if she still cannot make up her mind,” 
he said diplomatically, “I crave thy gracious permission to send 
my caravan to the Well of Palms, there to await me until thou 
hast made thy final decision, oh Lord of Light.” 

Then Pharaoh smiled upon the irate prince. “Most noble 
Prince, by all means send thy caravan at thy pleasure, for I will 
send a noble escort befitting my daughter; but I cannot force the 
maiden’s decision, and thou mightest have some time to wait. 
Thou hast found favor in my sight, Ardas,” he added, leaning 
toward him, “I would that thou couldst make up thy mind to 
dwell with us in Egypt. Any inducement I can offer thee is 
thine for the asking. The Princess Ranee is much attached to 
her family, and perchance she likes not the idea of dwelling in a 
far country. I would give thee a fair city for thine own, if thou 
but chose an Egyptian for thy wife. Canst thou not do as Hadad? 
He is an Israelite, but he hath become one of us and is very 
happy with Ra-meri. He is a happy man in his choice, oh Prince.” 

Ardas thanked Rameses on bended knee, but said he would 
be far happier in his own small domain of Aradus. 

Rameses then said: “The princess hath made up her mind, 
oh Prince; and thou wilt find her in the garden, where thou 
mayest learn the answer for thyself’, and he bade an attendant 
take Ardas to the princess. 


*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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Near the lake was a small pavilion, hung with crimson silk 
curtains, embroidered with lotus flowers of gold. It was circular 
in shape, with daintily carved pillars in ivory and gold. In the 
centre a fountain threw its jets of silver to the roof, falling back 
in silvery showers to a marble basin, with a soft, musical drip, 
drip. Turtle-doves fluttered about the building, or cooed their 
drowsy love-songs on the roof. An odor of subtle perfume, min- 
gled with the scent of flowers, stole over Ardas as he approached 
Ranee, who was gracefully reclining in her ivory chair. She was 
arrayed in white, with a vest of gold over her bosom, and greeted 
him with a captivating smile. She had chosen to receive him 
alone in this her favorite retreat, for well she knew the conscious 
power which is the birthright of every lovely woman. 

“Be seated”, she said, with a smile that showed her pretty 
teeth as she watched the look of dismay he cast round the 
pavilion, as he noted the absence of the usual attendants. “Dost 
think I am dangerous?” she added, with a twinkle in her eyes. 

But the prince was in no mood for bantering. He knelt cere- 
moniously at her feet, and said in no gentle tones, “I am come to 
ask of thee the fate of King Hiram. Shall I soon return to 
Tyre, bearing with me the prize he so desires; or must I return 
sad and alone?” 

Her breath came fast, and her color changed perceptively. 
Her eyes beamed with love as she laid her hand on his arm and 
said softly, “Why dost thou return at all, Ardas? I cannot be 
the wife of your King. I love him not.” 

She changed color with every throb of her beating heart. 
“Oh, Ardas, why art thou so blind? Surely I have shown thee 
by every token. Canst thou not see that I love only thee? I 
would have thee spare me this avowal; but from the first moment 
I have loved thee, Ardas. Why wilt thou not plead for thyself? 
The Gods have made thee for me. The stars predict thee as 
my destined mate.” 

“Then the stars lie”, he muttered under his breath, while an 
ominous frown began to gather on his brow. 

“If thou wilt remain in Egypt, thou mightest be her ruler in 
time. Thou hast found favor in the eyes of Pharaoh, and my 
choice shall become law. A princess would mate with thee. I 
offer thee my hand, freely given in love, Ardas.” 

For a moment Ardas was too surprised to speak; then there 


came to the surface that stubborn streak which lay dormant 
within him. 
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“Oh beautiful Princess,” he said, “thou art the fairest of 
women; but not all the crowns of Egypt or the wealth of her 
treasure cities could tempt me to betray the trust of my king.” 

“T will not accept thy king!” she said, with flashing eyes. 
“T will wed the man I choose!” Then she looked into his eyes 
with subtle power. 

“Never! By all the Gods, never!” he said in a loud tone. 
“Never will I wed thee, long as I live.” 

“Dost thou then refuse the hand of Royal Egypt?” she 
said, with that queer orange light blazing in her eyes. 

“T do, most positively,” he declared rashly. “I despise thee, 
Princess ; and my heart dost shudder when in thy presence.” 

“Go!” she said imperiously, pointing with trembling finger 
to the sunlit path; and he left her presence, his anger thoroughly 
aroused. He knew he had made a miserable failure by his quick 
temper, so he hastened to his palace and sent for Maris. 

“The Nile hath overflowed. Egypt is no place for Phceni- 
cians to linger in. Give orders to Artaxia to get the caravan in 
motion, for we must leave Egypt at once. The lion hath been 
on a rampage in the royal preserves, Maris”, he said with rueful 
countenance. 

“What, didst lose thy temper, my lord’ Then may the 
Gods defend us.” 

“I know that the Princess will never forgive me for the 
scene to-day; so the sooner we leave the better’’, said the prince, 
shaking his head. 

When Ranee found herself alone, she was white with rage. 
Slowly the thought forced itself upon her brain, “He hath re- 
jected me! He hath spurned my overtures, and treated me—a 
daughter of the Pharaoh—with ignominy !” 

The scarlet dyed her cheek. Her bosom rose and fell with 
passionate emotions, and the blood in her veins seethed wildly. 
She had tried to force herself upon him, and he would have none 
of her, princess though she was. She had set her heart on him, 
and he had repudiated her. She gnashed her teeth with rage, 
for he was lost to her! 

“Nay, I will not give up. I will have him yet; if only to 
gloat over him”, she said. 

And now I saw the tiger awakening in her, as she slowly 
made her way to the palace, where she went straight to her 
apartments. She waved her attendants away, saying that she 
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wished not to be disturbed on any pretext; and that was the last 
the royal household saw of her for that day. 

At an early hour that morning Naxo might have been seen 
wending his way through the streets of Memphis, until he came 
to a large house standing back from the road. It was two 
stories high, and the stuccoed surface was painted pale brown, 
with blue ornaments. Over the door was a shield engraved 
with hieroglyphics, forming the dreaded words, “Sunro the Magi- 
cian lives here.” 

Naxo was ushered into the gloomy mandara of the house, 
and presently Sunro appeared. He was a horribly deformed 
dwarf, wearing a black skull cap on his large shaven head, and 
dressed in a red robe embroidered with cabalistic signs. His long 
arms reached down below his knees; his face was ugly, and more 
like that of a baboon than a human being; his complexion was 
dark, and of a bronze hue; straight black brows surmounted his 
deepset black eyes; and a set of protruding white teeth adorned 
an extraordinarily large mouth. 

“Well, and what doth the pretty Naxo wish this morning?” 
he said, with a grin. 

Naxo handed him a small roll of papyrus, saying, “From the 
Princess Ranee”, and Sunro read it with apparent delight. 

“Naxo, thou wilt tell the fair princess that I am her obedient 
slave; and see that thou art at the small gate in the western 
entrance at the tenth hour.” Naxo was only too glad to find 
himself once more outside the walls and in the open air; though 
he dreaded the coming of night, when he would have to conduct 
that awful man through the palace. 

No sooner was he out of the room than Sunro almost danced 
for joy. He rubbed his long hands together in glee. “Ah! by 
the Hathors, said I not my turn would come? The tables will 
turn, oh Rameses. Now I will show thee my power. Dost 
think thou canst threaten me with impalement? Let me not for- 
get. Said he not to me, “Get thee gone out of my presence for- 
ever, thou prating old fool. If I see thee here again, I will have 
thee impaled’? But, oh! Rameses, thou shalt feel my power now, 
—me, the great Sunrot the mast dreaded man in Egypt! Let 
me see; a secret meeting with the princess, “and bring thy crystal 
with thee”. She must be in love, and would inquire her fate. 
How I will mould her. By the Gods! I would not ask a better 
instrument for my revenge, oh Rameses, than thy beloved daugh- 
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ter Ranee’”’, and he chuckled with delight as he thought of the 
way in which he would make the mighty Pharaoh quail. 

That evening he put over his red gown a black burnous with 
a pointed hood, which completely enveloped him from head to 
foot, and set out for the palace carrying his magic crystal in a 
square box of polished ebony. He found Naxo at the small 
gate in the wall, and was conducted through the slaves’ entrance 
to the rooms of Ranee, who was impatiently awaiting him, but 
received him very graciously. 

“Good Sunro, I have sent for thee to have a few words with 
thee. Wouldst thou have thy position back in the household? 
I know that my father’s anger was kindled against thee because 
thou didst fail to cure my brother; but I know that if the Gods 
have decreed that Oristan shall die young, thou canst not help 
him by thy magic; and I have made up my mind to ask the 
Pharaoh for thy reinstatement at the palace.” 

“Most beautiful Princess, what dost thou require of poor old 
Sunro?” he said, prostrating himself at her feet. 

“Arise, Sunro; I command thy services for a trifle. I would 
have thee read my future. Gaze in that magic crystal of thine, 
Sunro, and see if thou dost behold me as Queen of Egypt.” 

“Hath his Highness failed, Princess ?” 

“Nay, on the contrary, Oristan seemeth to be quite well. 
I dreamed that I was queen, and my consort was of an alien 
race. “Tis but a maiden’s fancy, good Sunro, to see behind the 
veil that hides the future from mortal eyes.” 

“Aye, Princess; thou art an adept in the mysteries thyself. 
Few can hope to excel thee in temple lore. Fain would I have 
thee as my pupil in magic art. I can read that heart of thine. 
Thou carest not for the crowns. I know all thy secrets; there- 
fore be more frank.” 

“Then conjure in thy crystal the Prince of Tyre. Tell me, is 
his heart free, or doth a woman fill his mind?” 

“Ah, now we have it,” said Sunro, depositing the box on the 
table, and taking therefrom his crystal globe. It was of trans- 
parent glass, traced with mystic characters. He waved his hand 
over the crystal and said, “Look, Princess, and tell me what thou 
seest therein.” 

“Nothing but the waving lines of gold’’, said she. 

“Such is the blindness of those who know not the way. 


Well, thou dost want me to see the Prince of Tyre. What 
doth he look like?” 
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“He is tall and handsome as a stately sycamore, brave as a 
lion, ruddy as sunset, and bright as the morning.” 

‘“H’m! that’s enough! And thou wouldst read his heart? 
Well, ask me thy riddles, and I will answer thee, oh Princess.” 

“Canst thou see him, Sunro? Then, why doth he not like 
women ?” 

“Sunro gave her a glance out of the corner of his eye. “He 
is a comely man and fair”, he answered glibly. “His heart, fair 
Princess, was stolen long ago.” 

“Canst thou see by whom?” said Ranee. 

“Behold, I see a fair woman with hair of gold, Princess, 
and she hath the first place in his heart. She is the sun around 
which his life revolves.” 

“They call me fair, Sunro. Perchance ’tis I after all.” 

“Nay; this one hath blue eyes, and is of exceeding fair- 
ness. Her skin is like lotus blooms.” 

“Then she is not an Egyptian”, said Ranee thoughtfully. 
“What is this woman doing now, Sunro?” 

“She is in a large room, near water; and she is playing on a 
harp, and singing in an unknown tongue.” 

“Canst thou tell if she is in Tyre? Where doth she dwell? 
Describe her habitation, Sunro.” 

“That I cannot tell thee as yet’, he said with another glance 
at her. He then threw the cloth over the crystal, and, coming 
nearer to her, said: “Princess, thou must trust me fully if I am 
to help thee. Thou art jealous. Thou dost love this fair man. 
Wouldst thou have him for thyself?” 


“Aye, I would, Sunro; but the Gods have given him a heart 
of stone.” 


“And with all thy charms, Princess, thou hast failed to win 
this stranger! ’*Tis impossible!” 

“Aye, but ’tis true. Only to-day, Sunro, he hath spurned 
me, refused to wed the daughter of Pharaoh, and now I hate 
him, hate him!” she said savagely. “But I wanted to know why 
he could not love me.” 


“And wouldst thou see him grovel at thy feet, Princess?” 
he said insinuatingly. 


“Aye, that I would; that I may see that proud spirit brought 


low. 

“Thou shalt conquer, oh Princess; with thy marvellous pow- 
ers of fascination, thou canst bring him to thy feet. He shall 
lie in the dust”, he said, rubbing his hands gleefully together. 
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“Oh, Princess, thou knowest this Tyrian Prince is as nothing in 
the hands of the Egyptians. Hast thou forgotten our proficiency, 
handed down for generations? Thou knowest that I have the 
power of divination and mysterious magic. I have also the spell 
that can compel gigantic spirits to work out my bequests. I can 
rear a monument, or make the desert blossom as the rose. I can 
make the Nile rise and fall at will. Wouldst thou command that 
magic ?”” : 

She flushed and panted. Her eyes were shining at the 
words of the magician. “Then thou canst compel him to love 
me against his will, Sunro?” 

“Aye, but if thou wouldst have the prince for thy wedded 
lord, thou must work the spell thyself. In the first place, that 
fair maiden must be removed; and, as thou canst not reach her 
at present, it must be done by magic art—black!” he whispered 
low. 

Ranee shivered at the word, but answered firmly, “I will do 
anything thou biddest me, Sunro. I will obey all thy instruc- 
tions, and never falter in the working of the spell.” 

“There is one good thing in thy favor, Princess, that thou 
knowest not fear; for if thou dost undertake to work this spell, 
thou must do it alone, and must carry it out to the end, or the 
magic will recoil on thyself.” 

“Have no fear, Sunro; only show me the way, and I will 
do the rest”, she said confidently. | 

“Then I will show thee how thou canst compel a spirit to do 
thy bidding. The slave shall vanish from his heart, and the 
prince shall cling to thee forever. He will never be able to leave 
thee.” 


“Then I am ready, Sunro; show me how to accomplish the 
deed.” 

Then Sunro tip-toed to the curtained entrance. ‘Thou art 
certain we cannot be overheard?” he whispered. 

“Nay; the palace is silent long ere this”, said Ranee. 

“Nevertheless,” said Sunro, “come over to the far corner, 
near the window, and I will tell thee how.” 

“Thou knowest, oh Princess,” he said in a low tone, “the 
story of Osorkon the Pious; how he called a council of twelve 
high priests, and how he caused every statue of Seth to be buried 
in a great pit, and the priests drew a circle and pronounced the 
magic words that put the genii under a spell, and lost to Egypt 
the sorcery that was the wonder of all nations. ’Tis an old tale 
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to thee, how he tried to destroy the power of Seth; but it would 
take more than mortal to annihilate him. The king caused him 
to be expelled from the Pantheon, and Osorkon erased his name 
from every monument in the land, and burned all the manu- 
scripts pertaining to the magic of Typhon. Further, thou hast 
heard how they shut the statue of the mighty God in a rock-hewn 
temple, and walled up the entrance; and thou knowest the mighty 
monolith that stands guard in front of that entrance. On it are 
written the magic words of exorcism.” 

“Aye, and all good Egyptians do shun that one spot in the 
valley, Sunro.” 

“Thou, surely, art not so narrow in thy prejudice. Thou art 
too learned Princess, for that—even if thou art a woman.” 

“Well, Sunro,” what art thou coming to? Thou dost not talk 
for naught.” ; 

“This: if thou wouldst possess the prince, body and soul, 
thou must visit the Temple of Seth, and there work the spell 
and compel him to do thy bidding. If the Hathors be thy friends, 
thou wilt win the prince.” 

“But it lies in the centre of the mountain, Sunro.” 

“Am I not a magician? Did not my ancestors stand before 
the Incomparable Pharaoh? MHath not their magic lore de- 
scended to me? If thou art not afraid to face the God, thou 
canst be mistress of Egypt.” 

“Afraid, Sunro? NotI! ’Tis only an image of stone! Of 
course, Sunro, thou canst give me magic protection. Armed 
with that, I can venture into Amenti itself.” 

“Thou art a wonderful woman, Princess. Now lay thy 
plans. Thou canst visit Thebes with only thy women rowers. 
Canst thou trust Naxo? If so, leave the barge at Telmis, saying 
thou art going to visit the fisheries. There I will meet thee at 
the Khan, and I will guide thee to the temple. I will arrange 
these affairs for four days hence.” 

“T agree to meet thee”, said Ranee. 

“Thou wilt send me word of thy departure. May the Gods 
go with thee and Besa aid thee. Sekhet will answer thy prayers. 
She is a better advocate than Athor, when ’tis the man thou 
seekest to arouse.” 

He took from his pouch a small gold box which contained 
some little tablets. One of these he handed to Ranee, while he 
held her hand and muttered some words to the effect that she 
hereby agreed to do his bidding and to keep the compact secret 
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until death; in token of which she swallowed the magic pellet, 
and he agreed to serve her faithfully to the end. This done, she 
called Naxo, whom she requested to show Sunro out. 

Naxo’s eyes rolled with terror as he preceded the hump- 
backed dwarf. He dreaded to be alone with this awful man, 
for he had heard that he could turn him into a frog or an ape 
in the twinkling of an eye; and it was the firm belief of many 
in Memphis that Sunro could turn himself into a wolf at will. 
It was therefore with a sigh of relief that Naxo saw him vanish 
into the shadows of the night. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE TYRIAN INVOKES THE EGYPTIAN GoDs 


HREE days had passed since the royal banquet, and re- 
clining beneath the awning of the roof of the Villa Amentu 
were gathered a merry party. Nicia was working as usual, 
with her tall husband stretched at her feet; while Maris was 
trying to induce Una to talk of more serious things than the 
banquet. She had been entertaining Nicia with the description 
of this affair, and the wonderful dance of Ranee was the general 
topic of conversation of all who had witnessed that performance; 
but Ardas disliked the theme. He could not see it as others had. 
“Enough, Una”, he said; “tell us something of the Gods of 
Egypt. I would prefer to know about them, so I may tell my 
children the wonderful tales I heard in Egypt, the land of magic 
and of flowers. I shall always think of this time when I am far 
away in my beloved Pheenicia.” 

“Well, shall I begin with Ra, the Sun God? He is Horus 
in the morning, Ra in the noon, and Tum at set of sun. Thou 
canst see the sun shining on the great temple at On. There 
Egyptian maidens of high rank renounce the world until they 
are thirty years of age, and devote themselves to the service of 
the temple. They are called The Virgins of the Sun. I think 
very seriously of joining them myself, when I am in a mood of 
religious ecstasy. Ra represents the revivifying power of nature; 
he is generally painted red on all our monuments; his sacred 
animal is the sparrow hawk, and he wears the sacred urzus 

coiled around his head, symbolic of royal power. He is the 
great God, always warring with evil, and always victorious. He 
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protects mankind, but has nothing in common with them. The 
great Bennu* is part of the worship at On. Dost thou know 
that story, Prince?” 

“My tale may be different from thine, Una. I know of a 
fabulous bird in Arabia, which, they say, lives for five hundred 
years in the great Desert, where she builds herself a nest of wood 
and aromatic gums. She sets fire to it by fanning her wings, 
and so burns herself up; but from the ashes she springs to life 
again in freshness and beauty.” 

“Nay, Prince, I prefer our legend,—that every 500 years 
the Bennu, which is the symbol of a star, comes from the 
land of palms to be consumed on the Temple of Ra, and to 
rise again from its own ashes. It symbolizes a cycle of five 
hundred years, which, like the cycle of a soul, reproduces itself. 
The Bennu is a bird of which there is only one specimen in the 
world. As it flies from the east, many birds of dazzling beauty 
bear it company until it reaches the City of the Sun. About 
the time of the vernal equinox it flies to the temple roof, and 
there, in the concentrated rays of the sun, reflected from the 
golden shield, it is consumed to ashes. No sooner is this done 
than an egg appears, which the sun warms into life, and out of 
it comes the Bennu, radiant and beautiful in gorgeous plumage, 
and away it flies to return at the end of another five hundred 
years.” 

“And I have heard still another version,” said Maris; “that 
it is not a bird at all, but a star, the planet Thoth, that beautiful 
star that oft we see in the west as the sun sinks to rest. I have 
heard that Thoth enters the sun in transit at intervals of three 
to thirteen years. During its passage across the sun, it is said 
to be consumed, at the vernal equinox. As the Bennu flies from the 
east, so is the course of Thoth from east to west, through the sun, 
accompanied in its journey by a host of brilliant stars. As it enters 
the sun it is lost to view, but having crossed the sun’s disc, it 
reappears in all its glory to start again on its course through 
the starry heavens.” 

“Methinks that thou art more versed in astrological science 
than I thought”, said Una, with a smile. “Grandsire would say 
that thou art right, because thou dost see it from the man’s 
point of view; but a woman prefers the mysterious. Now I 
shall tell thee little of our religion, for fear that, deep in thy 


*The Phoenix. 
+Mercury. 
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heart, thou hast studied these things, and knowest all concerning 
Osiris.” 

“Aye, but Una thou canst talk to me, for of a truth I seek 
wisdom. Maris doth spend all his time in the Temple of Baal. 
Verily thou didst not know that he is the wisest man in Phceni- 
cia”, said the prince, laughing. 

Una regarded the quiet, grave man with serious eyes, hardly 
knowing whether to believe the prince or no, for he was given 
to jesting. At length she said, “Osiris, or Unifer the Good, is 
the Beneficent One, and representeth the procreative power of 
Nature. The overflow of the Nile cometh from drought, the 
light of the sun from darkness, the mortal passeth from death 
to life, the principle of good cometh from evil. Truth overcometh 
lies, and in the spring all Nature triumpheth, rising, like the Bennu 
from the cold dead ashes of the winter. 

“Osiris is the good principle, and is forever fighting evil, 
represented by his brother Seth, or Typhon, who is his opponent. 
They are light and darkness, good and evil, the Nile and the 
Desert. Osiris is moral good, Seth moral evil. They are al- 
ways in conflict for the right and the wrong, and for the 
welfare or destruction of the human soul. 

“°Tis also the story of the daily life of the sun, combatting 
the darkness, and rising in the morning with renewed splendor 
as the victorious God; and ’tis the picture of our human life, in 
its perpetual conflict and final death, which is restored in a new 
youth of brighter existence. Thus we have the rising and setting 
of the sun, the arriving and departing, the birth and death of 
our life. Osiris is the soul of Ra, the great Sun God. He is the 
God who rules over the world of spirits, and walks in our world 
as Ra, returning every evening to that distant sphere where he 
dwells alone. He governs there as Osiris; and every morning he 
reproduces himself as Ra in the form of the sun, and again 
enters on the same orbit. He is the protector of mankind, be- 
cause his life resembles ours; and if we are under his especial 
care, we need fear no evil from Seth, for Osiris stands as guar- 
dian between us and the power of evil. Seth may seem to con- 
quer for a while, but in the end Osiris will triumph.” 

“Aye, Una, that is thy Egyptian creed; but human life is 
but a brief span to the Immortal Gods.- A cycle is as a year 
of our lives, and methinks Osiris will forget that we are under 
his protection, while we are residing in those realms of Silence.” 

“Nay, oh Prince; thou dost forget that thou hast other lives 
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to live; and it depends on thee as to whether thou wilt ascend 
or descend. Why hast thou been given reasoning powers, but to 
know good from evil? When thou doest wrong, thou art quite 
aware of it; and for transgressing the laws of the Gods thou 
must pay, if not in this life, then in the next.” 

“What shall befall me in the next life, Una, troubles me but 
little, if the Gods grant that Nicia and I meet on the same plane; 
and here and now I pray to thy great Osiris, Ra, Isis, and Horus”, 
and rising he bared his head, saying as he held out both hands 
to the sun, “Oh! thou great Gods that rule in Egypt, all I ask of 
you is that, through the ages, ye will let me love my Nicia, my 
bride.” Then he bowed, saying, with a laugh, “Now I must 
make sacrifice, after invoking thy Gods?” 

“Shouldst thou forget, my lord, thou wilt make sacrifice 
indeed!” said Una with a white face and trembling voice. 

“There, there! go on with thy story. Thou canst not make 
a good Osirian of me if thou wilt not teach me the way; and 
Maris will see to it that six white heifers are given to the temple 
tomorrow for the sacrificial altars.” 

“T think that they would best be given to the altar of Baal, 
then, in the Phoenician quarter, for the sake of thy popularity. 
What sayest thou, little priestess ?” 

“Naught! Shall I continue the story, Prince?” 

“Aye, I am deeply interested in thy Egyptian lore’, said 
Ardas, as he played lovingly with the braids of Nicia’s hair. 

“Over the vast ocean that girdles the heavens, the Sun God 
floats through the sky in his gilded barque, drawn by the planets 
or fixed stars. The great constellations circle in boats around 
him; and there are the realms of the blissful Gods, who sit en- 
throned under the canopy of heaven. The source of this great 
ocean is in the east, where the Sun God rises from the mists and 
is born every day. There are three kingdoms in which mortals 
have a share; they receive the soul from Osiris, the source of 
Light; the natural body is of the earth; and the phantom or 
shadow belongs to the depths. At death the soul, body, and 
shadow separate one from another. The soul flies to the King- 
dom of Osiris, the body returns to the earth, whence it came, and 
the shadow goes to the Kingdom of Shadows. 

“The gate of this kingdom is in the west, where the sun goes 
down each day. Each human soul is considered to be a part of 
the soul of Osiris, and is supposed to be united to him after 
he plays the most prominent part in the ritual of the dead, and 
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dwells in the great realm of heaven. He is also the protector of 
those who pass into the Realm of Shades. Under his guidance 
we pass into the world of Amenti, to be protected by him in 
our conflict with Seth and his genii, and to have our final state 
judged by him; to have our sins weighed against the feather of 
truth, and our good deeds recorded by Thoth. This is why 
he plays the most prominent part in the ritual of the dead, and 
why prayers and offerings are expressly offered to Osiris. We 
carefully preserve the body, after death, from destruction by 
accident or decay, so that it will cause the speedy delivery of the 
soul; for the soul remains with the body for a cycle of a thou- 
sand years if not disturbed by accident or violence. It can, 
however, leave that body at will, and appear to mortals in vari- 
ous forms and places.” 

“Oh, thou makest me creep, Una. Egypt must be a land 
peopled by the dead!” said Nicia. 

“It is”, said Una softly. 

“And what of Typhon, Una? Tell me of him. I would 
know of Seth”, said Ardas. 

“Of Seth? His worship hath been abolished in Egypt, be- 
cause he is the God of Evil and Chief of the powers that fight 
for the soul in the after life. He is the enemy of the Gods as 
wellas man. As the God of Evil, he represents the great destruc- — 
tive spirit. He is known also as the God of War, because he 
is the great destroyer and devastator. The destroying forces of 
nature are reflected in his being. All noxious plants and de- 
structive animals are his property, and the storms on land and 
sea are part of his dominion. He hath control of the passionate, 
unsteadfast, false, and foolish feelings of mankind. His favorite 
animals are the crocodile, the wolf, and the wild boar; but his 
worship is now forbidden throughout the land, and he hath been 
laid under a magic spell, and Egypt has become one of the great- 
est nations on earth since this was done. A very old papyrus 
was found, saying that Seth would destroy Egypt, so the good 
King Osorkon had this done to preserve the country for future 
generations. Red is his color; and people with red hair are 
supposed to have his seal set upon them, and they were sacrificed 
to him.” 

“Oh! it is dreadful! I am glad to hear that this God doth 
not reign any longer in Egypt”, said: Nicia, as Una arose. 

“Must thou leave us so soon, Una? I was hoping to hear 
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all about Isis and Horus, and all the rest of the Gods”, said 
Ardas. 

“Oh Prince, thou canst not learn the religion of Egypt in a 
day. Fare thee well; I will give thee a lesson another day. But 
listen, Nicia; come to the parapet. That is the crier chanting. 
This is the rising of the divine Star, Sothis, and the beginning 
of the rise of the Nile.” 

Dost thou know, Una, what makes the river rise and fall?” 
said Ardas. ‘“Canst thou explain the mystery to me?” 

“Why rain seldom falls in lower Egypt”, said Una, “and 
the inundation is caused by the heavy rains in Upper Ethiopia, 
from Mesori until Athyr. The rivers of that country pour 
their waters into the Nile, which begins to rise at the summer 
solstice. Early in Thoth the river overflows its banks, giving the 
Nile the appearance of a great inland sea. The river then sub- 
sides, leaving behind it the deposit of black mud that causes 
the fertility of Egypt. Now I must go. Good-day, my friends; 
may the Gods give thee abundance.” 

Drowning the chant of the crier with its high notes, the lark 
sang blithely in its gilded cage. The sun was sinking behind the 
Libyan hills, and from the many sanctuaries arose the solemn 
chanting of the sunset hymns of praise; but the prince gave no 
thought to the promised sacrifice to the Gods. 

Early the following morning Ranee met the Pharaoh on his 
way to the garden. 

“T will attend thee, oh Sire,” she said playfully. 

“Where hast thou been keeping thyself, Ranee?” 

“T have been to the temple, my Father.” 

“What hast thou to ask of the Gods? How speeds the 
wooing, daughter ?” 

“I have been praying to the Hathors that they influence the 
heart of the prince. I have wearied the Gods with my peti- 
tions. Now I would try the power of Pharaoh, oh Mighty Ruler. 
Thou hast means to persuade a bashful man, who hath no eyes 
for admiring females.” 

The king gave her a glance out of the corner of his eye. 

“The prince doth not respond to my little overtures as I 
would wish; and I need thy aid, my Father.” 

“Thou knowest, my child, that it is granted thee”, said he, 
as he motioned her to a marble seat near by. 

“Well, first of all, oh Sire, I crave leave to visit the House 
of the Virgins at Thebes for a week; and perhaps my absence 
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may turn the heart of the prince, and drive all his thoughts to 
me. I want him to miss my presence for a day or two.” 

“Have it thine own way, daughter. I shall miss the light 
of thy countenance far more than he’, said Rameses with a 
frown. 

“When I am gone, Sire, I would that thou, or Oristan, show 
the prince special favor. Canst thou not give a royal hunt? 
I would rather his time were occupied in manly sports than 
visiting the nobles”, she said, while she traced patterns with her 
staff on the walk. 

“How now, Ranee? Doth any woman in Egypt dare to 
aspire?” 

“Nay, nay, my Father”, said Ranee, quickly; “’tis but 
a whim of mine to let him enjoy himself. He hath danced at- 
tendance on us for a long time.” 

“By all the Gods, he should feel honored to do so!” said the 
king. “But I will do as thou wishest; and I will, myself, show 
the prince that I have not forgotten how to stalk the king of the 
desert.” 

“With thy kind permission, Sire, I will leave Memphis the 
day after tomorrow. I wish to go quietly and alone. I do not 
require a great retinue when I go to pray.” 

“Be it according to thy will, my Daughter. Farewell; and 
if the Gods favor not thy petitions, we will see what Pharaoh 
can do by way of enforcing his royal commands. The Tyrian 


prince leaves not Egypt until thou hast given the word. Pha- 
raoh hath spoken.” 


(To be continued.) 








CONSCIOUS IMMORTALITY. 


By T. R. Prater 


O subject of investigation should hold the attention 
so much as the doctrine that humans have it within 
their power to attain conscious immortality. 

We get little comfort from physical science in 
its effort to solve the riddle of life. It is said that soul—if 
there is a soul—is only the result of the functions and activi- 
ties of the physical organism. Thanks to theosophic teach- 
ings, religions are more liberal than in the past; but religions 
are not able to give us satisfactory explanation as to how 
conscious immortality is to be attained. 

The writer is aware of no system of thought which will 
help us, other than the theosophic teachings, ancient and 
modern. Theosophic teachings not only give us a philosophy 
of man’s immortality, which satisfies the intellect; we are 
also furnished with a method by which immortality can be 
attained. 

The religious teacher says that man has a soul, which he 
must save. Theosophy claims that man is a soul, incarnated 
in a material body; and that he must free himself from 
bondage in the body before he can attain immortality. 

From the standpoint of the Divine Wisdom Religion, 
the “human soul” is the self-conscious mind; that which can 
with full consciousness say: “IamI.” In our present state 
of evolution the human soul is so entangled with the perish- 
able animal nature that, in its delusion, it considers itself to 
be the physical body, with its senses, desires, emotions, and 
brain mind; and the theories and speculations of material 
science and modern religion are based on this misconception. 

A little self-analysis proves that the real basis and 
center of normal man is the “I am I” consciousness. When 
we are not conscious we, for practical purposes, do not exist. 
We are able to will, think, experience emotions, desire ,and 
to guide the actions of the body only when conscious. 

Consciousness, per se, is not subject to change; it is the 
one changeless factor in our makeup. There is nothing 
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permanent about our body; it is constantly undergoing 
change. The form which holds the physical matter of our 
body in place, is also changing. The senses become keen, 
and then grow dull. Our vitality is subject to constant fluc- 
tuations. Our desires and emotions are never at rest. Our 
thoughts come and go like the shifting wind. But it matters 
not whether we are hot or cold, with senses keen or dull, full 
of or without vitality, happy or sorrowful, with desire active 
or sluggish, or whether we are foolish or wise; the fact is, 
that consciousness in us is ever the same, the unchanging. 

This center of consciousness is the real “Self,” the 
“Knower,” the “Cognizer.” Theosophists of all periods say 
that this self, as manifested in man, is a ray or spark of “The 
Great Self” or “Oversoul”; and, that through its presence 
in man, it is possible for man to become consciously 1m- 
mortal. 

When functioning through mind matter, the individual- 
ized “Self” is termed the “human soul.” It is the “I,” “you,” 
“we” in human form. In order to attain conscious immor- 
tality it must by self-induced effort, through many reincar- 
nations on this planet, and governed by the law of justice, 
overcome all illusions and delusions of the world, and subli- 
mate the impure and gross matter into pure intelligence and 
will. As it accomplishes this, the Self will cognize that it is 
an Immortal. In the Svetasvatara Upanishad, IV., 20, it is 
stated: 

“He also was in time the guardian of this world, the 
lord of all, hidden in all beings. In him the Brahmarishis 
and the deities are united, and he who knows him cuts the 
fetters of death asunder. 

“He who knows ‘the Blessed,’ hidden in all beings, like 
the subtle film that rises from out the clarified butter, alone 
enveloping everything, he who knows the god, is freed from 
all fetters. 

“That Deity, who is the maker of all things, “The Great 
Self,’ always dwelling in the heart of man, is perceived by the 
heart, the soul, the mind;—they who know it become 
immortal.” 








THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S AT- 
LANTIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO. 


By M. A. Blackwell. 


PART IL. 


N amusing feature of research work is shown by the 
authorities when they contradict each other; it 


gives piquancy to the subject, stimulates further 
search and urges the worker to find the cause of 
the difference of opinions. 

Disagreements about the swastika caused me to think 
it was one of a complex system of symbols based on squares 
and circles and used by the ancients to typify man, a city, the 
world, or the universe, and which would embody their relig- 
ious conceptions and apply to all planes. This is borne out 
by comparative study. The swastika, with its variants, has 
been developed from the cross and the cross is con- 
nected with the story of the lost Atlantis. The names 
accompanying some of the symbols support this. 

In 1903, I noticed and was struck by the similarity of 
the Atlantean map with the map showing the migration of 
the swastika, (see Plates 1 and 2), but the remote antiquity 
of the symbol made it difficult to find enough evidence to 
support my theory: that the cross was the symbol of At- 
lantis; that the cross and its variants were the basis for a 
complex system of symbols, which were used by the Atlan- 
teans to tell the story of creation; and that the Atlan- 
teans impressed this system on all parts of the world where 
their influence prevailed. 

The accidental placing of the right and left swastikas 
together showed an oblong figure’ which gave me a clue to 
the fact that there is an interrelation among symbols, and 
that they are classifiable according to their application: thus 


*See The Word, May, 1914. 
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the cross, the swastika, the tau, the hatchet, the scarab, and 
the hand, convey the idea of divine power, generation, and 
rebirth. 

The ancients built their temples on a ground plan of a 
square, an oblong, or circle, the motive for which has a sig- 
nificance that cannot be considered in this article. 

The head of the government was in the center and ruled 
the four quarters of a city or country; each quarter was 
complete in itself and yet subordinate to a higher authority.’ 
The cross within a square, or circle, is a fundamental symbol 
(see Plates 6, 8, 9, 10). 

If the four swastikas in Figure 13 are drawn together 
till the adjacent lines merge, Figure 14 is obtained, which 
bears such a resemblance to the Egyptian scarab, Figure 15, 
that I have named it the “square scarab”. The swastika and 
the scarab are analogues. To the ancient Egyptians, the 
scarab was an emblem of fertility and of the resurrection. 
These meanings are also given to the swastika. Wilkinson 
states, “The scarabaeus was emblem of the sun, to which 
deity it was particularly sacred; it often occurs in a boat, 
with extended wings, holding the globe of the sun in its 
claws; or elevated in the firmament as a type of that lumin- 
ary in the meridian.* Figures of other deities are often seen 
praying to it when in this character. It was also a symbol of 
the world which it was chosen to signify in the hieroglyphics 
and it was probably in connection with this idea that Ptah, 
the Creative Power, claimed it as his emblem, being the de- 
miurge, or maker of the world. By Ptah-Socharis-Osiris, 
the pigmy deity of Memphis, it was adopted as a distinctive 
mark, being placed on his head, and Ptah was even repre- 
sented under the figure of this insect. It belonged likewise 
to Ptah-Tore, another character of the Creative Power. 

“Plutarch supposes that, from being emblematic of vir- 
ility and manly force, it was engraved upon the signets of 
the Egyptian soldiers, their opinion being “that no females 
existed of this species, but all males’, and some have sup- 
posed that its position upon the female figure of the heavens, 
which encircles the zodiacs, refers to the same idea of its 





*See The Word, May, 1914. 
*With the Hindoos the Sun is called Brahma in the east or morning, Siva from 


noon to ~ and Vishnoo in the west and at night—Wilkinson, The Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. III, p. 345. 
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Figure 13 is the Square Scarab in detail. Figure 16, a third sign of the 
footprint of Buddha, see text for other meanings of this symbol. The crosses 
are made from the H and M symbols of the Maya and Egyptian alphabets 


and will be found in Figures 13 and 14. 
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generative influence mentioned by Plutarch*. The frequent 
occurrence of the scrabaeus in the sculptures, no less than 
the authority of numerous ancient writers, shows the great 
consequence attached by the Egyptians to this insect.” A 
great portion of Egypt,’ says Pliny, “worship the scara- 
baeus as one of the gods of the country”; a curious reason 
for which is given by Apion, as an excuse for the religious 
rites of his nation—that in this insect there is some resem- 
blance to the operation of the sun’’.” 

One of the titles of Amen-Ra was Khepera, the Creator. 
In connection with this name, an interesting rebus is shown 
by Mrs. Nuttall. A secret sign for this god, the hippopota- 
mus, with the constellation Ursa Major, which he apparently 
holds and guides, and which emblematizes life; that is, mo- 
tion, the thigh-khepes, scarab-kheper, fish-khepanen, croco- 
dile-seta or sebek. Inverted, it yields the word khebes-star 
and royal-sickle-khepes, which appear to have been but dif- 
ferent expressions for Khepera—the Creator. The scarab 
beetle, which encloses its egg in a ball of mud and rolls it to 
a hidden hatching place, became the favorite secret sign for 
the “hidden god.” No one -not initiated into these things 
would see in the beetle holding the ball of earth, which en- 
closes its egg, the rebus of Khepera, the Creator, expressed 
by the kheper (scarab) and the circle or disk, sign of Ra, 
containing the germ of life.® | 

Many forms may be evolved from Figure 13. The Tau 
T is one, also a variant cA which is the ground plan 

of the temple with its entrance. By joining two 

or more taus we have Figures 17 and 18, and by reversing 
them we have Figures 19 and 20. 





“The swastika held the same symbolic significance as the scarab in this respect. 
Schliemann, while excavating in the hill of Hissarlik, in the third, burnt city, found 
a small figure of a goddess with the swastika carved upon it in a manner that leaves 
no doubt as to its meaning. 

*Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, vol. III, p. 345. 

*Zelia Nuttall, The Fundamental Principles of the Old and New World Civili- 
zations. Peabody Museum Publications, vol. I], 1901, p. 397. 
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Forms of the cross and Swastika with their variants 


of the world. 
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Bournof speaks of a third sign, of the footprint of Cai- 
kya called Nandavartaya, a good augury, the meaning being 
“the circle of fortune’, which is the swastika inclosed within 
a square with avenues radiating from the corners (see Fig. 
16). This sign has many meanings. It is a sacred temple or 
edifice, a species of labyrinth, a garden of diamonds, a chain, 
a golden waist or shoulder belt and a “conique” with spires 
turning to the left.’ In the Maya and Egyptian alphabets 
one of the symbols for the letter M is an oblong 
There are four of these in the “square scarab” sur- 
rounded by eight squares, each having an open side. This 
open side square is one of the symbols for the letter H 
of the same al phabet. It may be noted that two 


of these letter H symbols placed with their open sides oppo- 
site form the oblong (see Fig. 21). By placing four of these 
H symbols, each with the open side to a cardinal point, thus 


a and merging the lines, a perfect swastika 
is formed. 


On Plate 6 are shown a few variants of the Maya letter 
H occuring in the Dresden and Troano Mss. and in the carv- 
ings at Palenque. In addition to being an alphabetical char- 
acter, the symbol H stands for power, the male or the mas- 
culine, vigor, virility, and so forth, according to its context. 
The Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg alludes to the analogy be- 
tween the Greek Eta, our letter H, with this Maya symbol.° 

Another symbol for the letter M of LePlongeon’s Maya 


and Egyptian alphabets is this — . To it he gives the 


meaning of Ma, earth, country, site, and states that it is the 
geographical outline of the Yucatecan peninsula. Exception 
may be taken to this last statement. It does approximate 





the outline of the peninsula, but this symbol is more 
likely to have been its true origin. A perfect cross is 
formed by merging four of these M symbols until 


the oblique lines coincide, the open end of each symbol facing 





"Wilson, The Swastika. Smithsonian Report, 1894, p. 774. 
*“Brasseur de Bourbourg. Manuscript Troano, vol. I, pp. 51, 52. 
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a cardinal point, thus =N 


It is quite possible that these figures symbolized the At- 
lantean Empire, from the center, ruling the world to the 
north, east, south, and west. In the last issue of The Word 
it was shown that the center of the cross was the head of 
the government of ancient cities and countries. This cross 
& is the Egyptian sign for the world, earth, country, do- 
minions; and a cross is found in the carvings on the 
Pyramid of Xochicalco (see Plate 5, Figure 9). 

As a Maya symbol, the cross has many meanings, one of 
which is submerged land; others are given in the Troano 
MSS. a few of which are shown on Plate 9. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg gives this as symbol of the earthquake 
preceeding the “imm “~0} ersion,’ which is indicated 
by the symbol lamat SB On Plate 9 are given symbols 
having the same m “& eaning. The crossed bones on a 
black background indicate the earth entirely buried beneath 
the waters.” 

The symbol lamat is also a day symbol (see Fig. 29). 
The translation of the word lamat bears out the idea of a 
catastrophe by submergence. Lamat is from the radical lam. 


MAYA. FRENCH. ENGLISH. 

Re dxcenent enfoncer (va.)** To beat, drive, force, pull or 
thrust down or in, to pull 
down, to break open, to 
ruin. 

Enfoncer (vn.) .To sink, to dive, to dip, to give 
way. 

Abimer (va.) ..To overthrow, to ingulf, to 
swallow up, to destroy en- 
tirely, to bring to nothing, 
to cast or throw into an 
abyss, to spoil, to injure. 

Abimer (vn.) ..To be destroyed, to be swal- 
lowed up, to sink, to perish. 

Added to the root “lam” is “at” for “a-ti”, meaning “in the 








*Brasseur de Bourbourg. Troano MSS., vol. I, pp. 218, 208. 
*Collot’s French-English Dictionary. 1910 edition. 
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water’, thus, according to the Abbé, “lamat” signifies “lieu 
enfoncé, abimé sous l’eau.” 


FRENCH. ENGLISH. 
EE re place, spot, ground. 
ce cake al broken open, sunk 
ee swallowed up, engulfed, destroyed. 
BD ne skeceennenedece! under, beneath, nigh. 

Dr cvcdouahenn eeu sat the water, river, sea, rain. 


This suggests the idea of an abyss or whirlpool within 
the waters of the ocean, after the breaking up and sinking of 
the land covered by the Carribean sea; and, the Abbé also 
states that the Greek Lamos 1s evidently of the same origin 
as the Maya word lamat; also lamia, the fabulous monster 
who devoured men and children.” 

Students have much difficulty in translating Maya sym- 
bols and words, owing to the fact that they may be construed 
in several ways, as verbs, adverbs, nouns, or even whole sen- 
tences, and sometimes as numbers. They usually have hid- 
den as well as apparent meanings; for this reason, literal 
equivalents are given, that the process of translation may be 
followed. 

To the day symbols “lamat” the Abbé also adds “lam- 
bat” translated as follows: 


MAYA. FRENCH. ENGLISH. 
Lam-bat....... enfoncé....... broken, open, 
ai aera pet de di the 
SY ah Diners axe, hatchet, 
See ee the 
EE iii io ttle rammer, beater. 
(Fig.) ume ....a 
area ad sort, kind, species, manner, 
way, 
de batte ...... of rammer, beater, 
— nee or of 
raquette ...... racket, battledore, 
déchirée....... torn, rent, ragged, tattered 
errs by 


“Brasseur de Bourbourg. Troano MSS., vol. II, p. 79. 
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a a timate oan 
Se a ete 
PE Tie i By 
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Hf Wicsk ékuws ... the 
iW Se eek tedeel cross, rood, affliction, 
: a sign 
Baesecewn ov’ of the, from the, by the. 
tremblement... 
ee earthquake. 
EEO. cen cccoens 


The figure lam-bat, the broken hatchet or beater, is, accord- 
ing to the Abbé, “a sort of beater or racket torn or rent by 
the cross, the sign of the earthquake.’’”” 

The word bat as a substantive, means an axe or hatchet, 
a raquette to play ball with, a club, hailstones, snow, a torch; 
as an active verb it means to whip, to strike, to give blows, 
to beat.” 

All of these meanings convey the idea of cataclysm, ruin, 
violence, which compare in a striking manner with some 
given on pages 167 and 9 of The Word, Dec., 1913. 

Among the Maya symbols of which the syllabic value 
are still uncertain, the Abbé shows one which is found in the 
hands of certain divinities. He states that it probably reads 


bat, and has the same meaning.” This symbol @, is identi- 


cal with the Egyptian” ankh, meaning to live, life (see 
Plate 9),which is called the “key of life,” the “key of As- 
tarte”’, “the key of the Nile’. It is more commonly known 
as the “crux ansata”’. 

Higgins says that Jamblicus thought “the crux ansata 
was the name of the Divine Being—sometimes it is repre- 
sented by a cross fastened to a circle—in other instances 


f with the letter T only fixed in this manner > to a circle.’’”® 


t ee 
| 


In his monograph on the swastika, Wilson says “the best 
Scandanavian authors report the Thor hammer to be the 


same as the Greek Tau, the same form as the Roman and 
*Brasseur de Bourbourg. Troano MSS., vol. II, p. 206. 
*Brasseur de Bourbourg. Troano MSS., vol. II, p. 154. 
“Brasseur de Bourbourg. Troano MSS., vol. I, p. 219. 
*E. Wallis Budge. First Steps in Egyptian, p. 295. 
*Higgins’ Anacalypsis, p. 302, vol. I. Boutons’ edition. 
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English capital T, the Scandanavian name is Miolner or 
Mjolner, the crusher or mallet. The Greek, Latin and Tau 
crosses are represented in Egyptian hieroglyphics by a ham- 
mer or mallet, giving the idea of crushing, pounding or strik- 
ing, and so as an instrument of justice, an avenger of wrong, 
hence stand for Horus and other gods. Similar symbolic 
meanings have been given to these crosses in ancient classic 
countries of the Orient.””” 

It is also stated by Higgins that “the T, Tau, was the 
instrument of death, but it was also what Ezekiel ordered 
the people in Jerusalem to be marked with, who were to be 
saved from the destroyer, it was also the emblem of the Ta- 
ranis or the Thoth or Teutates or Tat or Hermes or Buddha 
among the Druids. It was called the “crux Hermis.” The 
old Hebrew, the Bastulan, and the Pelasgian have the letter 





Tau thus, “X’’, the Etruscan . Coptic the 
Punic ) It is not +X unlikely | that 
the Greek priests changed their letters as 


marks of notation, from the ancient Phoenician or Cadmean, 
by the introduction of the “episemon bau or vau’”, to make 
them suit the mystery contained in the sacred number 608, 
and the word derived from the Hebrew word “to save” and 
the sacred cross. Thus, the letter “X’’ stood for the 600 of 
the Hebrews, for Ezekiel’s sacred mark of salvation, and for 
the astronomical or astrological cycle.’ 

The same author states that the Greek Tau was an- 
ciently written + , and according to Abbé Pluche, the 
Egyptians ma rked their god Canobus, indifferently 
with a “T” ora Ha , also that the vestment of the 
priests of Horus is covered with these crosses — 
so also is the dress of the Lama of Tibet.’® + 
"Wilson, The Swastika, p. 770. 

*Higgins’ Anacalypsis, p. 301, vol. I, Bouton’s edition. In the old Irish lan- 
guage, Budh, Buth, Both, means the Sun, Fire and the Universe. The Budh of Ire- 


land was of the family of Sac-sa—Higgins’ Anacalypsis, p. 287, vol. II, original 
edition. 


“Higgins’ Anacalypsis, p. 302 and 304, vol. I. Bouton’s edition. Higgins states 
that the monogram of the Scandanavian Mercury was represented by a cross, and 


the Egyptian Taut is formed by three crosses thus ply united at their feet, it 


is the figure and X. = 600 = H. 8 = 608. Higgins’ Anacalypsis, vol. I., p. 
17. Original edition. 
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Pate 9. Fig. 28. 
LANDA. TROANO.MS. DRESOEN. MS. 
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“The Tartars call the cross ‘lama’, from the Scythian 
‘lamh’, a hand, synonymous to the Jod of the Chaldeans; it 
thus became the name of a cross, and of the high priest with 
the Tartars; and, with the Irish, ‘luam” signifies the head of 
the church, an abbot, and so forth.” 


“In Hebrew, “PS = (id) iod, is the hand, and the num- 
ber ten, as is -: * ‘lamh’ with the Tartars. The letter 
*X’ also stands for ten, as well a mystical number.” 

Without going too deeply into the subject, it may be 
mentioned that the cross in different forms and positions was 
used for either the masculine or feminine powers of nature. 
The hand probably became a phallic symbol because of its 
executive or creative functions. This would account for its 
relation to the cross, and names connected with the cross. 

In the Egyptian sculptures at Tel-el-Amarna (see Plate 
9), the King Khuenaten and his family are shown adoring 
the Aten or disk. Each ray of the life-giving sun terminates 
in a hand, and one of the hands is extending the “ankh” or 
symbol of life to the lips of the royal worshipper,” in this the 
two symbols carry out the idea of the hand of divine power 
giving life through the cross (ankh). 

Burdick” says that in Babylonia, Assyria and Pheenecia, 
“the uplifted hand was used in representations of the deities 
of life and fertility”, and quotes Trumbull in saying that 
Siva, the destroyer in the Hindu triad, was also the re-cre- 
ator, since death was only the entrance into a new life. One 


of Siva’s well known symbols is a hand, the token of might 
and life.” 





*Higgins’ Anacalypsis, p. 315, vol. I. Bouton’s edition. Higgins states that 
the word ‘luam” is evidently a corruption of the word lamh or lamb. The high 
priest was an incarnation of the lamb of the Zodiac. 

*Higgins’ Anacalypsis, p. 315, vol. I. Bouton’s edition. 

*™Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, vol. III, p. 52, 53. In a foot note on page 
52, Wilkinson states that “the Aten was supposed to be the sun as the universal 
god, and an adoration to it calls it the “Sun, lord of the horizon under the name of 
the light which is in the Aten or disk.” It is also called the ‘sunlight which is the 
Amen of Thebes, and the maker of all beings; which gives light to mankind”. In 
the accompanying Plate 9 it is called “the great living Aten or disk, lord of thirty- 
year festivals, lord of the sun’s orbit, the disk, lord of the heaven, lord of the earth, 
in the temple of the Aten or disk, in the horizon of the disk”, and the rays termi- 
nate in human hands to show its demiurgic or creative power. After the fall of the 
Khuenaten family, the disk- worship was abandoned. Some see in it the adoration 
of the Hebrew ‘Adonai’ and Syrian ‘Adonis’ ”. 

*Burdick, L. D. The Hand, p. 11. 
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_ Two pantheistic hands bearing the cross and the scarab, showing their 
interrelation with other symbols. (From Elworthy, Horns of Honour.) 
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Elworthy gives data on the symbology of the hand from 
ancient to medizval times and connects it with the wheel- 
cross, a very ancient emblem of the sun (see Figure 33). He 
states that whenever we find it in connection with this sym- 
bol it is a survival of sun worship. A cross within a circle, 
a common brass ornament on the harness of cart horses, 
over all Europe, was originally so placed as an amulet against 
enchantment. 

This wheel-cross, representing the sun, was, with vari- 
ous modifications, the only object emblazoned upon the 
shields of the Roman legions. 

In Roman times the sign of the wheel-cross was in com- 
mon use; it is shown on several pantheistic hands, a few ex- 
amples are given on Plate 10 reproduced from Elworthy’s 
book.* Figure 31 represents a hand now in the Berlin mu- 
seum; on it are a sacrificial knife, a scarab, a woman and 
child under an arch, accompanied by a bird—probably a cock 
the symbol of the watchful Mercury.** On the back is a frog, 
a serpent, the balance, flagellum (the whip of Osiris), a croc- 
odile, a tortoise, and the cantharus or two-handled vase; em- 
bossed on the hand is a bust of Serapis, above what Elworthy 
thinks is a cornucopia, or possibly a tripod or bracket.” 

The placing of the scarab on the hand is another proof 
of the interrelation of symbols. 

On Plate 12 are reproduced four figures from the Dres- 
den MSS. showing certain gods with the bat (the hatchet), 
which so closely resembles the Egyptian ankh. Brasseur de 





*These hands are described in detail in Elworthy’s book. 

*Elworthy states that “the cock was sacred to several divinities among the 
Greeks, to Athene (Minerva) and to Ares (Mars), on account of his pugnacity; 
hence, to Athens, cockfighting was instituted during the Persian war. It was sa- 
cred to Apollo, to the Sun, and to Aesculapius. The cock was the patron or sym- 
bolic cognizance of ancient Imera, in Sicily, said to have been so adopted as repre- 
senting Aesculapius, the god sing over the hot medicinal springs. Those of 
Imera were celebrated throughout Sicily, Greece and Italy, and their fame amounted 
to a religious cult, to such an extent that among the Greeks it developed into a 
worship of mineral springs generally. Heckhel believes that the cult of Aesculapius 
arose at Imera, of whom the cock was symbol. Hercules is also said to have been 
the founder of the baths of Imera, and that the cock was also his symbol. Another 
account is that, as the herald of dawn, he is called Emerophonos, and that from the 
similarity of sound the people of Imera placed him upon their coins; on the other 
hand, Montfaucon says that the cock was sacred to Mercury.” Elworthy, Horns of 
Honor, pp. 233, 234. 

*Elworthy, Horns of Honor, pp. 196, 216, 229, 237. 
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Bourbourg states that this bat is identical with these sym- 
bols (). from the Dresden MSS. and the inscrip- 
tions _ at Palenque, and connects them with 
the second character of the letter B and its variants of the 
Maya alphabet. As a rule these symbols for the B contain 
only four circles, although they are sometimes found with 
five or more. The Abbé comments on this vocable bat being 
identical in the American languages with those of Europe.” 
It was not inconsistent for the ancients to give diamet- 
rically opposite meanings to these symbols, because the di- 
vine power that gives life can destroy it. As has been 
shown, the cross and its analogues symbolize divine power, 
life and death, creation and destruction, and rebirth as ex- 
pressed by the swastika in its meaning “the life to come.” 
The cross as a symbol for ancient land destroyed by 
earthquake and sunk beneath the waters, bears out the the- 
ory that the Pyramid of Xochicalco is commemorative of the 
flood.** On that pyramid is seen a cross within a circle ap- 


parently being swallowed by a serpent’s head, symbol of the 
ocean.** 


The oblong letter M symbol RR yoni quadrang- 


ular plain), like the oblique end M symbol can be 

formed into a cross by merging four of them, thus: 

and a swastika can be formed from the center of ; 

this figure (see Plate 11). This would account for | 

the prevalence of the swastika all over the world.” 
Wherever the Atlanteans held sway, they carried their 

religion with them. There is abundant evidence that phallic 

symbols were used; but in their original significance these 

were undoubtedly pure. Most likely they were used to teach 

the “Laws of Creation’, but were debased when the nations 

became decadent. 


*Brasseur de Bourbourg, vol. I, pp. 47, 48. 


*LePlongeon, The Pyramid of Xochicalco. The Word, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1913. 
*See The Word, May, 1914 


*See Plates 1 and 2 in Part 1 of this article. 


(To be continued.) 








